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CHURCH AT OLD LYME By Childe Hassam 


THE CLASSROOM MAGAZINE FOR GRADE AND RURAL TEACHERS 
25 Cents a Copy Two Dollars a Year 





Some Owen Publications for 


The Happy Childhood Readers 


By Albert C. Lisson, Principal of Public School No. 76, Man- 
hattan, and Lecturer at Froebel Teachers College; Emma Grant 

eader, Lecturer in Education, Former Instructor in Elementary 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University; Evelyn V. 
Thonet, Primary Instructor in Babylon, N.Y. Illustrated by 
Ann Brockman, well known children’s artist. 


Betty and Jack 
( The Primer) 


The adventures of Betty and Jack make « 
contjnuous.story in this book. Into the nar- 
rative aré woven Various appropriate types 
of literature—folk tales, fairy tales, animal 
stories, nature stories and poems, . 8 
beautiful two-tone illustrations. Large type, 
wide margins, short sentences. New words 
are introduced gradually, yet a high average 
repetition is secured in a natural manner. 
Vocabulary checked with word lists of Thorn- 
dike, Gates, and Kircher. Full cloth. 161 





The Happy Hour Readers 





4 Delightful Books for Teaching Reading in Grades 1 and 2. 
May Be Used Either as Basal or as Supplementary Texts. 
These books make primary reading interesting to children by 





Classroom Use 


The INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES of 


Supplementary Readers 
and Classics for All Grades 


This series provides a wealth of good reading for all grades in 
convenient and inexpensive form. It comprises more than 309 
titles and deals with many interesting subjects including Fables, 
Myths, Nature, Industry, Biography, History, Geography, Litera. 
ture, etc. The books have 32 or more pages each, are printed 
on good paper in type suited to the age requirements and bound 
in strong paper covers in attractive @olors. Many are illustrated, 


Less Than 25 Copies 1 Oc Per Copy, Prepaid 


25 or More Copies Sc Per Copy, Not Prepaid 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: Any TWELVE 
Books in this list prepaid for only $1.00. 


ORDER BY NUMBER 




















Helen and Bob 


(First Reader) 


Helen and Bob are the two central figures 
in the continuous story in this reader. 
is action from the very start. Numerous sto- 


pages. Price, 64 cents, postpaid. 


Helen 
and re 


There 


closely relating it to their everyday lives. The approved Sen- 
tence Method plan is used and the vocabulary and action are 
adapted from well-known rhymes and stories of child life. Each 
volume covers a half-year’s work, providing a fresh viewpoint 
and a new book for each term. The books contain 64 pages 
each, are printed in large, clear type and bound in strong pa- 
per covers. Nearly every page is illustrated in color. 

Price, each book, 15 cents per copy, postpaid. Sample set of 
4 books, 50 cents, postpaid. 

QUANTITY PRICE: 12 cents per copy, postpaid, on orders 


Partial List of Titles for the First Three Grades 


FIRST YEAR 


FABLES AND MYTHS 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
43 Story of the Mayflower 
45 Boyhood of W ashington 
204 Boyhood of Lincoln 


ries, poems, etc., appropriate to the grade 
are woven into the text. Checked with word 
lists of Thorndike, Gates and Kircher. 133 
delightful two-tone illustrations. Large, 
clear-cut type and wide margins in this 
book, as in all Happy Childhood Readers, 
meet the requirements of National Society 
for Prevention of Blindness. Full cloth. 
192 pages. Price, 70 cents, postpaid. 


Ss Alice and Billy 
(Second Reader) 


The continuous story in this book tells of 
the adventures of Alice and Billy, as they 
lan the vacation, have delightful rides, 
arn to swim, study nature, make new 
. friends, go boating, listen to stories, and go 
to the circus. Clean thinking, cheerfulness 
and humor, love of country and right living 
are stressed. The 828 new words introduced 
\ have been checked by the word lists of Gates 
and Thorndike and 24th Year Book. 78 two- 
=| tone illustrations. Full cloth. 272 pages. 
Price, 74 cents, postpaid. 

















for 10 or more books. 





The Happy Childhood Readers— Continued 
The Happy Road 


( Third Reader) 


Contains 11 stories “old and new” 
plant and animal life; 4 teaching good hab- 
its; 7 about times and people of long ago; 7 
on health and safety; 4 about other lands; 
6 about holidays; 2 teaching kindness to ani- 

18 poems suitable for memorizing; 
plenty of silent reading and “things to do.” 
Teaches children to read for the joy of read- 
Vocabulary 
lists of Gates and 
Full cloth. 
304 pages. Price, 88 cents, postpaid. 


mals ; 


89 two-tone illustrations. 
checked by the word 
Thorndike and 24th Year Book. 


; 7 on 











First Grade Manual (Pre-Primer, Primer, and First Reader), 


75 cents, postpaid. Pre-Primer Flash Cards, $2.50 per set, post- 
paid. Wall Chart, $2.50, postpaid. Pre-Primer Desk Sets, 20 
cents each, postpaid. Second Reader Manual, 50 cents, 


27 Eleven Fables from sop LsreRArens 
28 More Fables from sop Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
29 Indian Myths 15 Child's Garden of Verses— 
140 Nursery Tales ,, seevenson = ; 
288 Primer from Fableland 220 Story of the Christ Child 
NATURE 262 Four Little Cotton-Tails 
1 Little Plant People—I 268 Four Little Cotton-Tails im 
2 Little Plant  People—II Winter 
30 Story of a — a H 
ci itte’ an er 
$1 ity © pittens THIRD YEAR 
LITERATURE FABLES AND MYTHS 
104 Mother Goose Reader 46 Puss in Boots and Cinder 
228 First Term Primer ella 
230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader 47 Greek Myths 
for Beginners 48 Nature Myths 
50 Reynard the Fox Ties 
SECOND YEAR ‘oe a and om a ‘ 
46 Sleeping Beauty and Othe 
FABLES AND MYTHS Stories 
33 The Brave Tin Soldier and 289 The Snow Man, The Little 
Other Stories from Andersen Fir-Tree and Other Stories 
34 Stories from Grimm 292 East of the Sun and Wat 
86 Little Red Riding Hood of the Moon, and Other 


Jack and the Beanstalk 
Adventures of a eaue 


Stories 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 


NATURE AND INDUSTR 42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
3 Little nee (animal 49 Buds, Stems and Fruits 
Stories 51 Story of Flax 
89 Little Wood Friends 52 Story of Glass 
40 Wings and Stings 53 Story of a Little Waterdrop 
41 Story of Wool HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
135 Little People of the Hills 4 Story of Washington 
(Dry Air and Dry Soil 7 Story of Longfellow 
Plants) 21 Story of the Pilgrims 





Full-Color Prints of Art Masterpieces [..:.] in Two Sizes— 


97 Subjects 


LARGE PICTURES 
AND MINIATURES 








Age of Innocence—Reynolds 

The Torn Hat—Suily 

Deer in the Forest, Twilight- 
Bonheur seer 

Dignity and Impudence—Land- 

The BRalloon—Dupre 

By the River—Lerolle 

The Song of the Lark—Breton 
. §& Frigate Constitution— 
“OM Ironsides”—Johnson 

Taos Indian Roasting Corn-- 
Couse { Homer 

The . kout~"‘All’s Well”~ 

The indmill—Ruysdael 

The Return of the Mayflower 
—Boughton 

Sir Galahad—Watts 

Baby Stuart—-Van Dyck 

Spring—Mauve 

The Helping Hand—Renouf 

The Knitting Lesson—Millet 
Madonna of the Chair 
Raphael 

The Cook—Chardin [| Millais 

The Boyhood of ll 

Sackville Children—H 
A Boy with a Rabbit— 
Miss Bowles—Reynoids 
Washington Crossing 

Leutze 


neo SCS @3eac* wre 


—_—— ee ee 
DAGAe co 


corn 


derhorenrno~ 
ON he) 


Large Full-Color Pictures (For the Teacher) 


Each picture is mounted on a heavy mat, size 9% x 
12% inches, and is enclosed in a folder of heavy art pa- 
per. On the inner pages of the folder are printed the 
story of the picture, story of the artist, questions to ask 
the pupils, suggestions to the teacher, etc. 


Less than 5O of any one or assorted subjects, 30c Each, Prepaid 


50 or more” ” ” - 25c Each, Not Prepaid 
25 Detafl of Sistine Madonna- 86 The Grand Canal, Verice— 
Raphael Turner 
26 The Flying Cloud—Patterson 87 The Rail Splitter—Ferris 
27 The Horse Fair—Bonheur 38 Return to the Farm—Troyon 
28 Road Through the Trees- 39 Autumn—Mauvre 
Corot 40 The Gleaners—Millet 
29 The Storeroom—De Hooch 41 Fog Warning—Homer 
30 Madonna of the Magnificat— 42 Holy Night—Correggio 
Botticelli 43 Oxen Plowing—Bonheur 
81 Interior of a Cottage—Israecls 44 The Artist's Mother—Whistler 
82 George Washington—Stuart 45 Harp of the Winds—Martin 
33 The Money Counter—Murillo 46 The Strawberry Girl—Reynolds 
84 Feeding Her Birds—Millet 47 Madame LeBrun and Daugh- 
35 The Painter's Sons—Rubens ter—Vigee-LeBrun 


Full-Color Miniatures (For the Pupils) 


These miniatures, printed on sheets size 3% x 4% inches 
and put up in packages of one dozen of a subject, faith- 
fully reproduce all the colors of the original paintings. 
Less than 50 dozen (50 packages) 20c dozen, Prepaid 
50 or more dozen (50 or more packages) 12c dozen, Not Prepaid 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 97 Full-Color Miniatures—one of 
each of the 97 subjects in the accompanying list—for only $1.00, Prepaid. 


48 Joan of jen-Lepage 61 Madonna del Gran’ Duca— 
49 Mona Lisa—Da Vinci Raphael | quez 
50 The Blue Boy—Gainshborou x 62 Infanta Maria Theresa—Velas- 
CS eS ae 63 The Solemn Pledge—Ufer 
64 Spring—Corot 

52 The Angelus—Millet sat he 
53 Children of the Shell—Murillo  ©5 Lavinia—Titian 
54 Dance of the Nymp rot 66 The Spinner—Maes [meer 
55 The Jester—Ha 67 A Girl Reading a Letter—Ver- 
56 Avenue at Middelharnis— 68 _ Pond—Inness 

Hobbema [ Dyck 69 e Pictograph—Alexander 
57 Children of Charlies I-—Van 70 The Market Cart—Gainsborough 
58 The Valley Farm—Constable 71 Madonna Child — Fra 
59 Columbus—Del Piumbo Filippo Lippi 
60 Icebound—Metcalf 72 The Whistling Boy—Duveneck 


te Det Order from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 24 Bank St., Dansville, N. Y. 


3 Erasmus—Holbein 

4 The Belated Kid—W. Mt 
Hunt | Hitcheoek 

5 Flower Girl in _Holland- 

6 The Escaped Cow—Dupre 

7 The = Water Mill—Hob> 

8 

9 

0 

1 


bem 
Children of the Sea—Israels 
The Laughing Cavalier—Ha 
_—- of The Cloth G 

embrandt 
Northeaster—Homer [ Sarto 
2 Madonna of the Harpies-Del 
3 Don Carlos Baltasar—Velasqu® 
4 The Lace Maker—Vermeer 
5 The Blessing—Chardin 
6 Penelope Boothby——Reynolds 
Bringing Home the Newbom 
Calf—Millet 
The Pastry Faters—Murille 
ay ge sees 
‘airy Tales—Shannon 
Pilgrims Going to Chur 
Boughton 

Angels’ Heads—Reynolds 
Itinerant Candy Vender-Blut 
Playdays in Holland— — Chari, 
A Distinguished Member of 
Humane Society—Landseet 
96 Carnation, Lily, Lily, 


Sargent 
97 A Holiday—Potthast 
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GUM MASSAGE 


Benefit Parents as 


well as your Pupils 


_. teachers realize that the health habits 
taught children often have a beneficial effect 
on the general health of the home. And so they 
double their efforts to acquaint every boy and 
girl with the most modern health practice. 

Especially notable is the stress being put on 
the subject of dental hygiene in classrooms 
everywhere. Now, children learn that regular 
tooth brushing is not enough for oral health— 
that gums must be massaged if they are to re- 
main firm foundations for sound teeth, 


Gums Weakened by Soft Foods 
Need Stimulating Massage 


Because soft tenderly-cooked foods have taken 
the place of coarse, fibrous varieties, the gums 
are deprived of exercise. And unexercised gums 
are unhealthy gums. They languish and weaken 
for want of work. Often they bleed. 


® Published in the interest of Better Health 


THE INSTRUCTOR 








Gums in this condition may eventually threaten 
even the soundest teeth. For “pink tooth brush” 
—hbleeding gums—weakens resistance to gingivi- 
tis, Vincent’s disease and pyorrhea, too. Regular 
massage, the dental profession agrees, is needed 
to keep gums firm and healthy—teeth sound and 
sparkling. 

Many children, eager to display their new 
knowledge of oral hygiene, have actually per- 
suaded their parents to adopt this health meas- 
ure of gum massage. They show how, in class, 
the index finger, representing the tooth brush, 
is rotated outside the mouth from the base of 
the gums toward the teeth. 

In connection with this exercise, teachers 
usually explain how a light pressure of the gums 
will show, before a mirror at home, the effects 
of gum massage. At the touch of the brush, 
sluggish blood recedes, leaving the gums white. 
Then a fresh, invigorating blood supply restores 





® Teachers know the import- 
ance of gums kept sound from 
childhood: This little boy is 
learning how to massage his 
gums for oral health every 
time he cleans his teeth, 





© Now, many parents are in- 
terested listeners to their chil- 
dren’s explanation of gum mas- 
sage and its benefits, as taught 
to them in the classroom. 


to gums, the healthy glow they should have. 

This simple instruction, adopted so willingly 
by our teachers, is but one of their many splen- 
did endeavors to safeguard the health of their 
young charges. 

et ar 
Massage with Ipana Tooth Paste assures glow- 
ingly firm and héalthy gums, Dentists recom- 
mend it for toning the gum walls as well as 
cleaning the teeth. And its refreshing flavor wins 
even children to its use. 

Ipana’s ziratol content makes it splendid for 
tender or bleeding gums. Try it yourself, if 
your tooth brush occasionally shows “pink.” 
Each time you brush your teeth, put a little 
extra Ipana on your brush, and massage it lightly 
into your gums. But Ipana or no, every educator 
now has an opportunity to spread the doctrine 
of better teeth and gums by teaching children 
the twice-a-day habit of gum massage. 


oc oe mat 
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f oming «** in our November issue 


PROGRAM MATERIAL FOR NOVEMBER 


Twelve pages of plays, songs, recitations, and exercises await 
you in the November issue. An auditorium program and a 
rhythm-band number are included. Some of the plays are short 
and simple; others may be developed more elaborately for public 
Illustrations show costumes and settings. 


presentation. 


“SHOEING THE BAY MARE”— 


One of Landseer’s most popular paintings, this picture is includ- 
It can be used to advantage for 


ed in many courses of study. 
art appreciation, and also in 


LEAVES FOR A THANKSGIVING BOOKLET 
An attractive Thanksgiving booklet may be based on this first- 

Miss Lyon tells in an accompanying 

article how she proceeded with this simple primary project. 


grade Pilgrim seatwork. 


A PEACE PROJECT 


question: “What can we do 


ee 
LANDSEER 


history and literature lessons. 
OK 


OOK 


Roxie Andrews Firth 


In preparation for Armistice Day, the citizenship club in a cer- 
tain Michigan school worked out a project based upo 


to promote world peace?” 


ing the answer made a most educative study. 


TWO TESTS FOR NOVEMBER 
Of these tests, one, based on children’s literature, is meant 
particularly for use during Book Week, while the other is made 

-reading skills. 


up of exercises to test silent 


A PRIMARY UNIT FOR BOOK WEEK 


By preparing a book program for the first-grade pupils, a third 
grade gained worth-while information and attitudes. 


boa 


Oe 


primary children would enjoy such a Book Week activity. 


A LESSON ON THANKSGIVING 
Tracing the history of our present-day celebration of Thanks- 
giving Day will be an appropriate and interesting assignment 

Mr. Connelley presents an outline of study, 


for history classes. 


#240K 


with supplementary activities in art and composition. 


Our November issue—our anniversary issue—is especially large 


this year, just brimful of worth-while pages. 


You won't 





want to miss it! 


Eugenia Eckford 


Pearl C. Lyon 


n this 
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Cleo Brownlee 
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RENEWALS—To ineure no interruption 
in the receipt of the magazine, renewals 
should reach us not later than the first of 
the month of expiration. 
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“THE GREATEST 
TEACHING AID OF 
MODERN TIMES” 








Says Supt. of Schools 


“"T CONSIDER Ditto and Ditto Workbooks the greatest teaching aids 

of modern times”, writes one superintendent of schools. “It has 

reduced the number of pupil failures, provided more recreation time 
for my teachers and reduced blackboard eyestrain”. 


* * * & & 


Thousands of schools equipped with Ditto and Ditto Workbooks 
are experiencing these and other important improvements in teaching methods, 


Ditto Workbooks are printed in Ditto reproducing ink. Any page from 
these books when torn out at the perforation and taken to Ditto or to any 
other gelatine or hectograph duplicator, will reproduce 100 or more copies. 
Thus one Ditto Workbook actually is equivalent to 100 ordinary workbooks. 


Superintendents, principals and teachers everywhere claim that Ditto Work- 
books improve teaching methods, provide more recreation time for the 
teacher, save valuable learning hours, eliminate blackboard eyestrain, reduce 
the number of pupil failures and permit the poor school as well as the more 
prosperous school to enjoy the advantages of modern teaching methods. 


Send the coupon today for our new book—“Emancipating the Teacher”, It describes 
completely Ditto’s service to schools and lists all of the Ditto books and maps available 


DITTO INCORPORATED I 10-34 


| 
2243 West Harrison Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Yes, I'd like to receive your booklet “Emancipating the Teacher” describing completely Ditto’s service to schools. No obligation, | 
I 
I 


2: Sees | 
I 


of course, 


Name ( See. ee he i. 











DITTO INCORPORATED e HARRISON AT OAKLEY BLVD. e CHICAGO 
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Learn to be CHARMING 





MARGERY WILSON 
om 
Distingaished Tributes 


NORMA SHEARER writes: ‘* 

the elusive spiritof Charm and aaniyse ae 

for Coeds bese to all = asyou have do 
indeed a boon to a i} who wiah to cuhanes 

‘dos power 


TH SmATTERTON wr ** Margery 
itson’s Charm is ol! Sor the tide im- 
plies and more. 
MARY PICKFORD writes: ‘You are » dea}. 
laa with a subject close toevery w 
heart and you have handled it dellghtfully.” 
RUPERT HUGHES writes: "You have solved 
the true mysteries of Charm. People who 
will follow your advice wil} have chores 
and enjoy its m, powers. 


America’s Authority 
on charm. Personal ad- 
viser toc minent women 
in all walks of life. 


“To capture 


A BOOKLET “The Smart Point of View”’ 
WITHOUT COST 


How much Charm have jou? Just whet impression do you 
make? Grade jourself with Margery Wilson's “Charm-Test.” 
This interesting self-analysis chart reveals your various personal 
qualities by which others judge you. The “Charm-Test,” to- 
gether with Miss Wilson's Booklet, “The Smart Point of View,” 
will be sent to You without cost or obligation. This offer is made 
to acquaint you with the effectiveness of Margery Wilson's per- 
sonalized training by correspondence. 


A Finishing School at Home 


In your own home, under the sympathetic guidance of this dis- 
tinguished teacher, you learn the art of exquisite self-expression 
—how to walk, how to talk, how to acquire poise and presence, 
how to project your personality effectively—to enhance your 
appeal. Margery Wilson makes tangible the elusive elements 
of Charm and gives you social ease, charming manners, finish, 
grace—the smart point of View. 


To receive the Booklet and the ‘‘Charm-Test’’ write to: 


MARGERY WILSON 
uq4s FIFTH AVENUE, 16-K, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Torn Hat 























Sully 


| Sountie- ea "TEACHERS Say this is an IDEAL BOOK for 


GROUP SINGING 


Specially selected for group si i 
224 Songs With school clube charches, “homes, ete. Wen “ 
* 1 denen 
Words and Music ! (postpaid ), $18, 00 par banteed (not pestpeldh. 
This Book Contains: 


74 Stunt and Pep Songs 
21 Human Interest Songs 


20 Folk Songs 
12 Patriotic Songs Out out this ad. and send 10c for examina- 
45 Sacred Songs tion copy. See for yourself what an excep- 


17 Negro Spirituals 


THE _RODEHEAVER Co. 120 hei eq Phladi 


An artist writes: 


“hePer Pictures _ 


make possible to every one, young or old, rich or poor, this 
ance. Own them, study them; it will repay you a 
Follow our own New Course in Picture Stety. 
each month of the first eight years in school, 72 
tion of each picture, Ask how to obtain them. 


Also teach Language, Literature, History and Geography with 
these beautiful pictures. They cost only a trifle, 
TWO CENTS EACH for 25 or more of the 544x8 size. Postpaid. 
ONE CENT EACH for 50 or more of the 3x3}4 size. Postpaid. 


stamp will bri pleture In the beautiful ‘Boston 
Em ne gm yet ty A or you name grade and d school. 


Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations for 15 cents in coin or stamps. 


‘he Perry Pictures @ ,,,2e" "3: 


Malden, Mass. 
Order Columbus and Pilgrim pictures NOW, 


A picture for 
all, A descrip- 














SPECIAL OFFER 
TO TEACHERS! 


tional book this really is for group singing, 
110.34 





—and many others! 














10Kt. Gold 


Samples !caned upon your Principal's 
Prompt and safe de- 


endorsement. 
liveries. CATALOGUE FREE. 


Steril. Sil. wth Gals Dep 8.00 
$7.00 





ae GUARD AND CHAIN 
Raised letters on pins, or , 


“8 


















Steril, Silwer $1.65 $1.25 any . 

RolledGold 1.90 1.45 4 
10Kt.Gold 3.25 2.96 Rolled 60 
Artistic Medal & Badge Co. Quctnee Bee 
112 Fulton St., New York, N.Y. jot. Geld #8 
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TEACHERS 


DO YOU KNOW that you can get the ENTIRE SERIES of 


CHURCHILL-GRINDELL ROTE SONG BOOKS 


8 BOOKS and PLAYLETS for $3.00 Postpaid? 


NOT a difference in difficulty of material. 
Book No. 1, 35c. All others 45c each per copy. Published and for sale by 


CHURCHILL-GRINDELL CO., 
Rene ek Re Se FOP EE EE LES 
Engle’s National “‘Standard’’ Display Alphabet 
Boldly engraved, by a master craftsman 


clearly visible across room. Prin 
mm blackboard border 16% fe feet — ¥ > +_— with nationally 
manship systems. Send Money 


itself—the number representing a different collection of songs, 


Platteville, Wisconsin. 





—Capital Letters 3° vertical height— 
ted on best white bristol, makes a beautiful 
for sample set at Post- 





Script and Roman Combined) with $1.50- 
Alphabet and Figures $1.00. Roman Alphabet and 75c- 
BEAVER, PA- 
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Book Week Is Coming 


“Ride the Book Trail to Knowl- 
edge and Adventure,” the slogan on 
the 1934 Book Week poster, will 
serve as the theme of book displays 
and school projects from November 
11 to 17, the sixteenth national ob- 
servance of the Week. 

Whatever hobby a child chooses 
to ride, whatever information trail 
he wants to pursue—books are alto- 
gether essential and delightful com- 
panions on the way. It is hazardous 
to attempt to decide whether the 
boys and girls of to-day are different 
from previous generations; in so 
many ways youth is forever the 
same. But anyone who knows mod- 
ern young people well will testify 
to their remarkably vigorous curios- 
ity, their desire to learn as much as 
possible about the subjects that inter- 
est them. Perhaps this eagerness to 
know is in some measure a reaction 
against the turmoil and uncertainty 
in the adult world to-day. At any 
rate, it seems important to foster it 
and this is the aim of the annual 
Book Week festival in November. 

It should be part of every Ameri- 
can child’s birthright to have easy 
and constant access to books as he 
grows up—at home, at school, and 
in the public library. No child 
should be denied the chance to make 
his own breathless discoveries in read- 
ing, choosing from well-stocked 
shelves the books which appeal to him 
most. In the “social planning” so 
much discussed nowadays, attention 
should be given to the importance of 
making books more widely available 
to young people. Club programs 
planned for Book Week will include 
studies of this problem in its local 
and national aspects. 

A striking new poster in color, as 
well as a leaflet of suggestions for 
school observance, may be obtained 
for twenty-five cents by addressing 
National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers, 347 Fifth Ave., New York. 


A Historical Reader 


In the sixth volume of “The Story 
of America” Series, Advancing the 
Frontier, Ramon Coffman has d.- 
scribed many aspects of nineteenth- 
century American life in a way to 
appeal to children of middle- and 
upper-grade age. The frontier he 
tells about is not static but constant- 
ly moves westward. Early means of 
transportation, from the Indian’s 
travois to the white man’s railroad, 
are presented. The first trains are 
made vivid in text and pictures. 

Considerable attention is given to 
the Plains Indians, with whom the 
pioneers came in contact. The char- 
acteristics of life in the West in early 
days are sketched in some detail, and 
there is an account of early inven- 
tions and industries. The Civil War 
and its aftermath, in relation to ter- 
ritorial changes; the problems pre- 
sented by the Mississippi; and the 
Yellowstone as the first area to be set 
aside as a national preserve and play- 
ground, are topics Mr. Coffman does 
well to include. A chapter on 
Texas, “The Lone Star State,” and 


one on “Abraham Lincoln—Child of. 


the Frontier,” round out the con- 
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tents of ‘this supplementary historj- 
cal reader. 

A number of carefully chosen jj. 
lustrations increase the attractive. 
ness of the book and add to its value 
from the visual education stand. 
point. Advancing the Frontier is 
listed this month in our department, 
“The New Books.” 


George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C., has been selected 
by Senator Rofal S. Copeland’s Edu- 
cation and Law Conference to take 
over the college, university, and 
teacher-training aspects of the char- 
acter education experiment which js 
now being conducted under special 
Congressional appropriation in the 
public schools of the capital. Be- 
hind the whole character-education 
project lies the conviction of educa- 
tors and social leaders that there 
must be, as Senator Copeland has 
phrased it, “a redefinition of the de- 
sired results of education for chil- 
dren as individuals in society.” It 
involves a change of point of view 
respecting the educational process 
which, to quote Superintendent of 
Schools Frank W. Ballou looks to- 
ward the development of young 
people as “citizens of a new social 
order in which better living condi- 
tions abound, happier individual lives 
are lived, and a higher degree of so- 
cial justice prevails.” 








can work out the attractive 
Fall Art Frieze featuredinthe “7 \\ 
oblem and Idea "Sheet “Halloween and 





new Pr 
Other Fal jects” - . - These are especially 
suitable For the brilliant 


COLORED CHALK CRAYONS 
Write for copy, sending Five cents for mailing charges 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


401-50 HAYES Ave... SANDUSKY, OH 























PUPPETS—PLAYS 


Attractive folio with detailed instructions for making 
puppets —costumes—construction of stage—lighting 
—properties. Includes 2000 word dramatizations 
each of “Cinderella” and “Hansel and Grethel” 

with suggestions for use of plays for outdoor festi- 
vals and fetes. Actual photo illustrations. Compiled 
by professional children’ TORENCE $1.00 com- 
os Copyright 1934. FLORENC VANECK. 

1 South Grand Blvd., Se. Louis, Mo. 





ee 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Special Short Talks, Addresses, Club 
Papers, Articles, written for your own 
personal needs, $3.00 per thousand 
words. Special research, minimum 
charge $5.00. Debate outlines or dis- 
cussions. Address: 


JOHN H. ARNOLD, 
1429 Fifth Ave.,S.E. Cedar Rapids, lows. 
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Pians Under Way for 
Education Week 


According to announcement of 
the National Education Association, 
the following helps for the observ- 
ance of American Education Week 
(November 5-11) are available at 
small cost from the Association’s 
Division of Publications, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C.: 

For TEacHErs—American Edu- 
cation Week Handbook 1934—a 
manual of suggestions and facts. 
Outlines a practical plan of pro- 
cedure based on thirteen years of ex- 
perience in observing the week. 
Makes the work of the busy teacher 
in interpreting education easier and 
more effective. 

For CLassrooms—A set of mes- 
sages for the bulletin board each day 
of the week. Graphic and attrac- 
tive. Important for interpreting 
education to students. 

For Homes—An American Edu- 
cation Week Message emphasizing the 
significance of education for the fu- 
ture. Write for free sample of this 
leaflet. 

For Eprrors—A package of sug- 
gestions for news stories, feature 
articles, editorials, and cartoons. 

For Puris—A lapel button to be 
worn during the week. 

For Letrers—Gummed stickers 
in beautiful colors. A half million 
were used last year. 

For SpeciaL Usts—Combination 
packets of materials for all needs. 
Special packets for kindergarten and 
primary schools, for upper grades and 
high schools, for churches, for citi- 
zens, and for rural schools. 

As usual, American Education 
Week is sponsored by the National 
Education Association, the United 
States Office of Education, and the 
American Legion, with active assist- 
ance from the Joint Commission on 
the Emergency in Education. Other 
organizations will codperate. It is 
anticipated that fifteen million 
people will participate in the observ- 
ance. Last year, in one large city, 
more than half a million adults at- 
tended meetings during the week. 

Although each community is left 
free to work out plans to suit local 
conditions, the National Education 
Association, through its Journal, 
makes the following suggestions for 
developing day-by-day topics: 


TOPIC SUGGESTIONS 


Monpay, NoveMBER 5—Planning 

for To-morrow 

Let every community, every 
school, and every organization ask 
itself these questions: What kind of 
a life do we desire for ourselves in our 
homes, our schools, our churches, our 
neighborhoods, and our industries? 
What steps have been taken nation- 
ally and locally to bring about this 
kind of life, and how can they be 
furthered? Emphasize the impor- 
tance of codperation and farsighted 
Planning. Let the social and eco- 
nomic goals for the nation at large 
be considered carefully in their ap- 
Plication to the state and the com- 
Munity. Let us dedicate ourselves 
anew to the ideals of democracy. 

(Continued on page 6) 
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THE MOST SENSATIONAL 
OFFER EVER MADE 


TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE LITERARY GUILD 


4 Se palete (stan 


American Prose 
EDITED BY Carl Van Doren 


The Best American Stories, Poems, Plays, Essays 
of Our Times -A Feast of Reading Collected Into 


0] [=] lem Ze] BEF 1: 


A library of living literature in one volume! Enough fascinating 
reading for a whole season—and the kind of book you will return to 
again and again for its wealth of cultural enjoyment. 


1000 PAGES— 60 FAMOUS WRITERS 


Maxwell Anderson F. Scott Fitzgerald Elizabeth Madox Roberts 






PROSE 
Cited by 


CARL 
VAN DOREN 





SFIS 


Sherwood Anderson Waldo Frank Constance Rourke 
Mary Austin Albert Halper Carl Sandburg 
Carl Becker Ernest Hemingway George Santayana 
William Beebe Joseph Hergesheimer Evelyn Scott 


Stuart P. Sherman 
Laurence Stallings 
Gertrude Stein 

Mark Van Doren 

Hendrik Willem yan Loon 
Carl Van Vechten 

Eleanor Rowland Wembridge 


James Weldon Johnson 
Alva Johnston 

Joseph Wood Krutch 
Ring W. Lardner 
Sinclair Lewis 

Ludwig Lewisohn 

H. L. Mencken 


Thomas Beer 
Randolph Bourne 
Van Wyck Brooks 
Pearl S. Buck 
James Branch Cabell 
Erskine Caldwell 
Willa Cather 


Frank Moore Colby Poul Elmer More Glenwoy Wescott 
E. E. Cummings Lewis Mumford Edith Wharton 
Clarence Day e Jean Nathan Thornton Wilder 
Floyd Dell Albert Jay Nock Edmund Wilson 

| John Dos Passos Dorothy Parker Thyra Samter Winslow 
Theodore Dreiser Julia Peterkin Thomas Wolfe 
T. S. Eliot Burton Rascoe Alexander Woollcott 
William Faulkner John Reed Elinor Wylie 


Out of more than sixty selections in this volume less than a dozen have ever before 
appeared in any anthology. Eleven episodes from famous recent novels (ranging in 
length from 1,800 to 25,000 words). Four novelettes (each more than 15,000 words, 
actually averaging about 25,000). The brilliant novelette by Thomas Wolfe (A Por- 
trait of Bascom Hawke) has never appeared in book form. Eight short stories. Six 
important episodes from notable biographies or memoirs. Ten separate portraits of 
actual persons. Ten vivid studies of places (ranging from cities to deserts). Six 
studies in literary criticism. The famous war play “What Price Glory” given in full. 
Vigorous discussions of almost all the topics which have interested Americans since 
1914. In addition an index of authors with biographical facts about them, and an 
interesting account of American literature since the World War. 

All of this great reading in ONE volume! It is yours absolutely free with free 
membership in the Literary Guild. 


WHAT FREE MEMBERSHIP MEANS 


The advantages of membership are numerous. The Guild provides the most com- 
plete, economical and convenient book service in the country. The famous Edito- 
rial Board selects each month an outstanding new book just published. If you want 


the Guild selection for the month, it is sent to you on approval, 
SUBSCRIBE NOW — SEND NO MONEY 


You may return it in five days, or you may keep it and pay only 
$2.00 for it (plus a few cents carrying charges) regardless of 

The special features of Guild membership guarantee you greater 
economy, convenience, and satisfaction than any other method of 


the retail price. (The regular retail prices of Guild selections 
range from $2.50 to $5.00.) If you do not want to examine the 

book buying. Remember: Members buy only the books they 
want and they may accept as few as four books a year. The Guild 


Guild selection for the month, then you may take your choice 
service starts as soon as you send the coupon. Our present special 


from twenty other outstanding books selected from‘ all the pub- 

lishers’ lists and recommended by the Editors, or the Guild 
offer gives you the big 1,000-page volume MODERN AMERICAN 
PROSE absolutely free. This book will come to you ai once, 


will deliver, postage prepaid, any other book in print you wish 
together with the member’s Handbook giving full information 


at the publisher’s established prices. 
about the Guild Service and special savings. 





LITERARY 
GUILD 


However, if you do not want any book that month, you are 
not obligated to take any. You may buy as few as four books 
during the year to enjoy all advantages of membership. 


Monthly Literary Magazine “WINGS” is FREE 


During the year you will receive without charge 12 issues of 
“WINGS,” a sparkling illustrated little journal with news of 
books and authors. In this magazine descriptions are given of 
the Guild’s current book selections and recommendations. It 
is a guide to the best reading and is invaluable to every one 
who wants to keep up-to-date on the new books. 


GUILD MEMBERS SAVE UP TO 50% 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


—-—-----—-— 


FREE—MODERN AMERICAN PROSE 


THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Dept. 10-1, | 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York. | 


Enroll me without charge as a member of The Literary Guild of America 
and send me the Member’s Handbook. | am to receive free each month 
the Guild Magazine “WINGS” and all other membership privileges for one 
eor. | agree to purchase at least four books of my choice through the 
iterary Guild during the year—either Guild selections or otherwise—and 





Outstanding of all advantages of Guild membership, particu- 
larly at this time, is the saving in cost of books. Remember, 
Guild savings are not merely fractional savings. When you 
can get a $3.00, $4.00, or $5.00 book for only $2.00, you can see 
at once that your book bills can be cut in half, and that you 
can afford to buy more books you are most anxious to read this 
way than under any other plan. 

A further saving is possible on special book offers of former 
selections and other titles. Full details of this special plan will 
be sent to you upon enrollment. x 





| Eprrortat Boarp: Carl Van Doren, Burton Rascoe, Julia 
| Peterkin, Joseph Wood Krutch. 


3 


you guarantee to protect me against ony increase in price of Guild selec- 








tions during this time. | 
In consideration of this agreement you will send me at once, FREE, a 
copy of MODERN AMERICAN PROSE i 
Name. hlemnstieil | 
City “ee nina: a | 
Subscriptions from minors must have parent’s signature. | 


This offer restricted for persons ar. in the United Stotes. If you 
reside elsewhere write for information. anaodion inquiries should be ad- | 
dressed to McAinsh & Co., 388 Yonge Street, Toronto. 
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October 


The new October issue of Teacher- 
Plans contains patterns for an unus- 
ually colorful Halloween Poster, size 
18 x 48, delightful smali posters for 
free hand cutting, modernistic black- 
board border, thrilling Halloween 
story, Nature story, Maude Birkey’s 
page of really worth whiie sugges- 
tions, Definite directions make all of 
the work easy and the results suc- 
cessful, Art teachers in big city 
§ schools are using these poster and 
border designs every month, Why 
not you? 


Send 50 cents for your October 
package of Teacher-Plans today. Bet- 
ter still send $3.50 and receive a new 
package of these helpful plans and 
patterns every month from September 
through May. 


ANN MARIE’S WORKSHOP, 
Princeton, Illinois. 

I enclose $ for item checked. 
[] October Teacher-Plans, 50 cents. 

C) Teacher-Plans for 9 months, $3.50. 





Name. 


Address____. nee —_ ——— 
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T acher- Plans 





DO YOUR CLASSROOMS NEED 
NEW PENCIL SHARPENERS? 





We have claimed for many years 
that the GIANT offers more real 
value in a low price sharpener, than 
any sharpener selling at the same 
price—this claim has been proved 
by thousands of schools. 


The GIANT is equipped with 
APSCO’S famous CUTTERS, 
they don’t scrape, THEY CUT. 


Now in 2 styles, No.1 with celluloid, 
No. 2 with all metal receptacle. 
$1.75 
Ask Your Supply House to demonstrate 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




















EIGHT COLORS 





SBONVOD ALALA BL BOVE 





“ea mene 


THE PERFECT 
WAX CRAYON 


etree Crayon !s based on 
a true color theory. It is 
madein over fifty colors, offer- 
ing a wide selection to meet 
your needs, Equally successful 
on paper, wood or fabric, 
CRAYOLA Crayon insures even- 
ness and brilliancy of color, 
a blending and mixing of all 
colors, and a texture that is 
always successful. Our Art Ser- 
vice Bureau will gladly help 
you with your art problems. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


Room 1972 
41 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 














Webster, now 
ready, is the most 
important contri- 
bution to educa- 
tional equipment 
in 25 years. 


Easy to use and 
its encyclopedic 
treatment of thou- 
sands of topics 
makes it indispen- 
sable to all. 


Webster’s 
New International 
Dictionary Second Edition 


The work of outstanding authorities. 
600,000 entries. Magnificent plates 
in color and half tone. Thousands 
of new words. 12,000 terms illustrated. 
Thousands of encyclopedic articles. 35,000 
geographical entries. 13,000 biographical 
entries. 3,300 pages. 


Write for free illustrated booklet with speci- 
men pages. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 














CRAFTS AND MUSIC 


Handbook on the Use of Crafts. .$.75 
Ruth Perkins 
A book for teachers on various 
crafts and their use 


Music in the Y. W. C. A. .... .75 
Elizabeth Lawson 
How to use music in group work 
and what to use 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avense New York, N. Y. 





Now the set of 12 books in the fa- 
mous LITTLE LIBRARY OF SCIENCE 


{ito drthissameset, But Only $ l 00 


because of the large demand we are 
now able to offer this Century of 
Progress Wonder Library or . 
Little Library of Science for 

only $1.00. Teachers overy- 
where have welcomed 
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Plans Under Way for | 


Education Week 


(Continued from page 5) 


Turspay, NovemBer 6—Develop- 
ing New Types of Schooling 
Discuss the adaptation of the reg- 

ular school curriculum to the needs 
of changing social conditions. Show 
how restrictions on child labor and 
the decreased length of the wage- 
earning period of life make expan- 
sions in high school education and 
the development of the junior col- 
lege necessary. Show how these re- 
cent movements affect the senior 
college and the university. Consider 
the new responsibility educational 
institutions must assume in vocation- 
al education when children are no 
longer permitted to learn occupa- 
tions in business and industry. Point 
out the increasing emphasis now be- 
ing placed upon the nursery school 
and the tendency to provide for the 
handicapped child and adult. 


WeEDNEsDAY, NOVEMBER 7—Contin- 
uing Education throughout Life 
Show how the decreasing hours 

adults spend in earning a living make 

necessary greater opportunities for 
enrichment of adult life. Show how 

a planned existence depends more 

largely upon intelligent participation 

of individuals than does a policy of 
economic and social drift over which 
man tries to exercise little control. 

Point out the part which evening and 

continuation schools, libraries, study 

clubs, extension courses, and other 
forms of adult education must play 
in orderly social advance. 


Tuurspay, NovEMBER 8—Financ- 

ing Our Schools 

Emphasize equality of educational 
opportunity as the basis of demo- 
cratic government. Point out the 
widespread inequalities in ability to 
support education among the school 
districts within your state. Show 
how the same variation in ability to 
provide education exists between 
states. Show how the growing reve- 
nue program of the federal gov- 
ernment deprives states of sources 
of tax money for the support of 
schools and other local enterprises. 
Show how the emergency has greatly 
increased the claim of the states up- 
on the federal government for aid to 
education similar to that given to in- 
dustry, banking, road building, and 
agriculture. Make the point that 
the recovery program is nation wide 
and that education, an indispensable 
part of that program, must have 
nation-wide support. 


Fray, NovEMBER 9—Quickening 
the Sense of Civic Responsibility 
[School Observance of Armistice 
Day] 

Stress the fact that a good citizen 
does more than respect the law and 
honor the flag; he keeps himself in- 
formed about current happenings 
and their significance. On this day 
let the schools place primary empha- 
sis on good citizenship and Ameri- 
canism as a part of the Armistice 
‘Day program in codperation with 
the American Legion. Clear the way 
for more active participation of 
teachers in public affairs. Tie school 

(Continued om page 7) 
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all entertain- 
ment needs 
for dramatic 
clubs, lodges, 
schools, etc., 
and forevery 


Catalogue Freel! occasion. 


T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58 


623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


for Higher Marks 
on Examinations! 











(also high school subjects) 


| yo for class drill, monthly 
tests, homework, and prepata- 
tion for examinations, So low in 
cost each pupil may have one, 
Compiled from New York State 
Regents examinations for the 
past 20 years; recent papers 
complete, including June 1934, 
Used throughout U.S. and Canada, 
Question Books or Answer Books, 
30 cents each in lots of 12 or more; 
35¢ each for6; smaller lots, 40c each, 
Orders filled by return mail. 


ELEMENTARY 


HIGH SCHOOL 
SUBJECTS 


“= 


YA ft a fa a a a A 


Write for free By B Hazleton Smith 


teaching helps 507 Walker Bidg Buffalo, N 


sl! (Good 
for 50c 


Send this 
coupon with 
$1.50 by mon- 
ey order or 
stamps and we 
will mail one 
copy of the 
c path ones 8th edition of 

' " Latta’s Book 
ee J to you. 
































J. S. LATTA, Inc, 


_— 18th St., Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Nearest (329 16th St., Huntington, W. Va. 
a 104 S. Main St., Memphis, Tena, 
Place 


Lock Box 334, Denver, Colo. 
Lock Box 925, Butte, Mont. 


$4 .OO buys this 
valuable book for 
PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Plan for Teaching Language and Literature. 
By Lou A. Shepherd, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, lowa. 

The material in this book will serve as a practical 
guide for the teacher in conducting oral language 
work in the first and second grades. 








It gives a definite chart of objectives, exercises to be 
used in testing achievements, oral and written activ- 
ities for improving language ability, suggestions 
for the daily program, a typical, balanced, three-week 
om. : and best of all over fifty pages of type 

using plays. pictures, pets, parties, rhymes, 
games, stories, riddles as motivation material. One 
of the most useful books ever written, 128 pages, 
6'¢ x 8 inches, cloth bound. 

advertisement 
SPECIAL his, advertigoment and $1.00 pring 
back if not satisfied. 
- FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

1251 So. Wabash Avenue, Chi Illinois. 
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Plans Under Way for 
Education Week 


(Continued from page 6) 


and community in a study of such 
local activities as better care of the 
poor, clean streets and alleys, whole- 
some recreation, more adequate li- 
braries, and pure water supply. 
SATURDAY, NovEMBER 10—Prepar- 
ing for New Kinds of Service 
Recall the continuing effect of the 
machine in driving people from em- 
ployment in many present-day oc- 
cupations. Point out needed services 
in which there are now few people 
engaged because these services do not 
minister to our timeworn ideal of 
money profit. Show how perform- 
ance of such services as reforest- 
ation, the beautification of cities, 
eradication of insect pests, preven- 
tion of disease through sanitation, 
will give employment to thousands 
who cannot be absorbed in industry 
and business, and who will still be 
doing work essential to the advance 
of civilization. Discuss the respon- 
sibilities of the schools in preparing 
youth for these services. 
Sunpay, NovemMBeR 11—Enriching 
Character through Education 


On this day churches will place | 


primary emphasis upon character as 
the foundation of. citizenship, in 
keeping with the patriotic spirit of 
Armistice Day. The American 
Legion, the church, school, and home 
will codperate in planning programs 


for the enrichment of character. 


Point out the increased importance | 
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of strengthening character in times 
of rapid change in the social struc- 
ture, in order that good things 
achieved in the past may not be 
swept away merely because they are 
old, or new ideas refused a trial mere- 
ly because they have no precedent. 


School Libraries 


One of the agencies which aie 
contributing to newer concepts of 
education and giving the pupil an 
opportunity to expand to the limit 
of his interests and capabilities is the 
school library, according to Lucile F. 
Fargo, research associate at Columbia 
University, whose book The Library 
in the School has just been issued in 
a new edition by the American Li- 
brary Association. 

The growing interest in school li- 
braries is evidenced not only by the 
appearance of Miss Fargo’s book but 
by a number of studies on which she 
drew to make her new work reflect 
present-day trends and attitudes. 
There are, for instance, the National 
Survey of Secondary Education in 
which one monograph is devoted en- 
tirely to “The Secondary School Li- 
brary,” the Twelfth Yearbook, 1933, 
of the Elementary School Principals 
of the N.E.A., which considers 
“Elementary School Libraries”; a 
study of “Rural School Library 
Practices and Services” made by 
Edith A. Lathrop of the U. S. Office 
of Education; and a number of other 
studies of school library administra- 
tion, children’s reading, and the like. 











EVERYTHING A TEACHER NEEDS 


at Big Savings in Beckley-Cardy’s Annual Fall Selling of 
Teachers’ Helps and Materials. Everything sent POSTPAID 


Over a quarter million satisfied teachers depend on Beckley-Cardy annually to meet their needs. They 
save substantially by ordering DIRECT. May we have the pleasure of serving you? Please check 
items desired in small squares, cut out this entire advertisement and send it with your remittance. 


Start Each Day Right with These 


Be Ready for 


The Best H | 
— alloween 
includes new and 
Halloween plays, 
recitations, songs, 
games, etc., 
160 pages. 


pageants 


Price 40c. 


The Best Halloween Book 
original 


ances, 
for all grades. 














D Fifty Number Games. Sample. Cloth. Price 85c. 


cludes 37 complete 


Price $1 


Dem 
Price 80c. 








Price, 6 





Gemes and Devices 


Safety Programs and Activ- 
ities. Hyde and Siown. In- 


programs. 
200 pages. 27 illustrations. 
$1.25. 
Language Games for Alli 
ing. Cloth. 
DO Primary Games to Teach 
Phonetics. Sample. Cloth. 
Price 80c. 
0 Devices and Diversions for 
ge Ramer Deming. 


pening Exercises 
( Morning Exercises for All the Year. 


ranged book of morning 
or opening exercises that 
has yet been published. 
Price, 60c. 


(1) Geodly Company. A 
book of Quotations and 
Proverbs for Character 
Development. 

Price, cloth $1.00. 








0C Best Memory Gems. 
Sindelar. Price, 30c. 














Class Records that Save Labor 


Simplex Daily 
Each double 
plans an _— 











==Clip and Mail This Entire Adv 


Beckley-Cardy Co,, 25 E. 23rd. St., Chicago. Name 
Enclosed find Money Order for $......--------0---- School 
Please send postpaid the items checked in the 2 ig 
‘mall squares above. 7 NEE PREY 


Each of these records is 
i, Nas for. a full year (40 
Sis¥sts:s: = weeks) with smaller 


Pian 
week's 


pages, size 
8% x 11 in. Price 50c. 
Record 








Poster Sets 
That Fascinate 
(0 Health Posters to Color. 
Set No. 560. Price, 25c. 
ow First Posters to 
jor. Set 561. Price, 
25c. 
(0 Courtesy Posters to Col- 
or. Set No. 562. Price, 
25c. 
(1 Good Citizenship Posters 
to Color. Set No. 563. 
Price, 26c. 
Simple Silhouettes to 


t and Paste. Set No. 
570, > 














ng 
ome Posters to Build a 
Up. Set No. 580. | L] \oamuneitenented 
Cy Storgland Posters | Teachers’ Catalog Free 
to Build Up. Set | Without obligation. 


No. 581. Price, 


Sindelar. 
The only really complete and systematically ar- 


















BECKLEY -CARDY COMPAN 





CHICAGO 


ertisement with Your Order—— 





























NINE 
PLAYS 


EUGENE 
O’NEILL 


=to those who join the Book-of-the- 
Month Club at this time . . . it costs 
nothing to belong and you do not 
have to take a book every month 


E suggest simply that you send the coupon below and 
get full information as to what the Book-of-the-Month 


Club does for book-readers. 


For instance, are you aware 


that as a member, you are not obliged to take the specific 
book-of-the-month 2 Nat by the judges? You may buy it or 


not, as you please, after reading the judges’ 


re-publication 


report about it. Nor do you have to pay any fixed sum, You 
simply pay the regular retail price for such books as you de- 


cide to buy. 


What then is the advantage of joining? 


There are many: first, book-dividends; 
for every dollar its members spend on 


books they receive back on the average 
over 50% in the form of free books. Sec- 


CONTENTS 


ond, without a penny of expense, through 
the reports of the judges you are kept $ 
completely informed about all the im- 


portant new books, so that you can 
choose among them with discrimination, }}, 
instead of having to rely upon advertis- 
ing and hearsay. There are several other 
advantages, not readily measurable in 
money, that cannot be outlined here for 
Surely, within the next 
year, the distinguished judges of the 
book-of-the- 
month or recommend as alternates, at 
least a few books that you will be very 
anxious to read and which you will buy 
anyway. Why not—by joining the Club 
—make sure you get these instead of 
missing them, which so often happens; 
get the really substantial advantages the 
Club affords (such as the book-dividends 


lack of space. 


Club will 


choose as the 


MOURNING BECOMES 
ELECTRA 


STRANGE INTERLUDE 
THE EMPEROR JONES 
MARCO MILLIONS 


THE GREAT GOD 
BROWN 


ALL GODS CHILLUN 
GOT WINGS 








LAZARUS LAUGHED 


mentioned, if nothing else), and at the 


same time get a copy of NINE PLAYS 


by Eugene O'Neill, free. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how the 
Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This request involves me in 
no obligation to subscribe to your service. 


THE HAIRY APE 


DESIRE UNDER THE 
ELMS 


4310 
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Books shippe«l to Canadian members through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada) Lid. 
ee ee 


| SE F “FOR YOUR LIBRARY 
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TEACHER should 
know how to TYPE! 


THINK OF THE HOURS you would save 
—if only you could type by “touch”! Think 
of the books you would have time to read! | 
And how much better your reports, your 
notes and personal letters would look! 
Promotion ... real success ... hinges on 
just such factors! 








Actually, you can learn touch typing —in| 
our spare time without cost! Royal's new 
‘Simplified System of Touch Typewriting”’ 

penen every step—provides simple, 
easily-mastered exercises. Send for this 
handbook today— whether you own a type- 
writer (any make) or not. It’s free! 


ROYAL PORTABLE 


Easy to use —fast — sturdy 


' 


The finest of home- 
sized writing machines. 
Standard 4-bank key- 
board. Complete in 
évery respect. Many 
exclusive features. 3 
models . . . 3 prices. 
Monthly payments to 
guit your convenience. 








Only $3350 to $60 


LEARN TOUCH TYPING AT HOME FREE! 


Royal Typewriter Company, fat. Department I-10 

2 Park Avenue, New York City 

0) Please send free copy of Royal’s “Simple System 
of Touch Typewriting.’ 

0D I own a (Insert Make) 
Typewriter, Serial Number__._.._._§___. Please 
send me the details of your special allowance on 
personal typewriters traded in this month. 





Name. 





Street_ siitiendpiemnent 


City. State 




















SAMUEL FRENCH’S 


Catalogue of Plays 


Our new 1935 lete Catal 
is now ready for distribution. Com 
pletely revised and up-to-the-minute, 
it classifies and fully describes 
French's plays of distinction for every 
need, 

Our new system of classification 
is designed to enable you to find just 
that Play, with the least possible 
effort. 


Please send for your copy today. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


West 45th Street, New York 





811 West 7th Street, Les Angeles 




















THE INSTRUCTOR 





ANSWERS TO QUERIES 





Queries can seldom be answered in the 
next issue after their receipt, and 
omissions are frequently necessary be- 
cause of limited space. A remittance 
of 15 cents with each question secures 
reply by private letter. Address all 
Queries to Jonn H. ARNOLD, 1429 Firtu 
Avenue, S.E., Cepar Rapips, Iowa. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance 
will be interested in Mr. Arnold’s an- 
nouncement in the front of this issue. 





How old is the author Peter B. 


K yne?—Ohio. 
Peter B. Kyne was born in 1880. 
How often are the Olympic 


games held?—South Carolina. 
These games are staged every tour 

years. Berlin has been chosen as the 

site for the Olympic games of 1936. 


Who said, “Asia had no name till 
man was old” ?—Kansas. 

This quotation is taken from the 
poem “The Birds,” written by J. C. 
Squire. 

Where is the country known as 
“Réunion?—Indiana. 

This is an island of the Mascarene 
group in the Indian Ocean, 400 miles 
east of Madagascar. It is a French 
colonial possession. 


Does the United States own the 
Panama Canal Zone?—T exas. 

The United States acquired the 
right of perpetual occupation, but 
not absolute ownership. For the 
right of occupation the United 
States agreed to pay to Panama 
$10,000,000, and $250,000 annuaily 
beginning in 1913. 

When did Germany adopt the con- 
stitution which gave that nation a 
republican form of government?— 
Massachusetts. 

A tentative republican govern- 
ment was set up after the abdication 
of the Kaiser in November, 1918. 
A constitution which was drafted by 
a Constitutional Convention was 
adopted July 31, 1919. 


When did political parties, as we 
know them to-day, become active in 
government affairs?>—W yoming. 

The Whig and Tory parties of 
England were the first modern po- 
litical parties as we now understand 
the term. They became active dur- 
ing the seventeenth century, more 
than a hundred years before the 
American Revolution. 


What state was long denied ad- 
mission to the United States after 
its people first made application for 
admission to the Union?—Minnesota. 

Usually considerable time elapsed 
from the date of first making appli- 
cation until final admission to the 
Union. In the case of Utah it was 
more than forty-five years from the 
date of the first request until Con- 
gress acted favorably in 1896. 


Where is Manchukuo?—lowa. 

This is a new state made up of the 
Eastern Three Provinces of China, 
territory formerly known as Man- 
churia. Manchukuo’s independence 
was proclaimed February 18, 1932, 
and under the auspices of Japan it 
came into official existence March 1, 





1932. Nations which had protested 
against Japan’s program in Man- 
churia refused to recognize the new 
| state. 





fascinating. 


MAPS 


or more sketches to be colored and pas 
map. Recommended by many leading educators. 


TITLES 


UNITED STATES 
LATIN AMERICA CHINA 
THE WORLD JAPAN INDIA 


50 cents each 


FRIENDSHIP PRESS 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 


PICTURE Ove 


| 
geography 


Teach social sci- | 
=e ol ~ same 
llustrat- 
ing the culture and history of er - mt hy Each 
map (30x50 ins.) to be colored by the — = 
on 


AFRICA PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
CARIBBEAN ISLANDS 
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700,000 have 
Learned Music 


You, too, can learn to play by this 
remarkable home-study method 


Learn how toplay your favorite instrument 
and surprise all your friends. No private 
teacher could make it clearer. The costig 
surprisingly low—averaging only a fey 
centsaday. You playreal pieces by no 
—right from thestart. Learn to play the 
Piano, Violin, Ukulele, Tenor Banjo 
Hawaiian Guitar, Piano Accop. 
dion, Saxophone or any other 
instrument you like. 


FREE BOOK. Write today for 
Free Booklet and Free Demon- 
Mention 











stration Lesson explaining this method in detail. 


your favorite instrument. 
U. S. School of Music, 610 Brunswick Building, New York City 








“EXCELLOGRAPH” 


Rotary Stencil, Clay, and Film 
Duplicators $3.85 to $37.50. 
Prints anything Typewritten, Penned, 
Colors. Supplies, Re- 
pairs for All Makes Dup- 
licating Machines. Type- 
writers. Folder Free. 
PITTSBURGH TYPE- 
WRITER & SUPPLY 
COMPANY, Suite 521, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 






















W. Hazleton Smith. Pub’r 
508 Walker B Thar li: 




















Tell Me Your Problems 


Maude Birkey’s Personal Service 
or Teachers 
Do you need help in solving some of those prob- 
lems that are constantly arising in the school- 
room? Write me, giving full details. Enclose 
one dollar bill. Maude E. Birkey, 325 West 
Peru Street, Princeton, Illinois. 














UNIVERSAL RURAL 


PLAN BOOK 


For the Teacher who teaches Alithe Grades 
t for the group plan of teaching in use in 
yn 4 4 6 Sounsen’ i is elastic enough to fit 
} the grouping of Oe & school. Conta ins teste and accom- 
lishment record: so new suggestive group seating chart. 
fe has four-term program. Price 60 cents. 
Send for FREE Ganehegee 
co., - BUFFALO, N. Y. 








Color—Fruits 


= Trees | fo 


Teach Are 


We ean send Art Projects for grades 
1 to 8 with from 18 to 25 hand-made 
drawings and illustrations for October. 








coin for sam 


| STOVER SCHOOL ART ART SERVICE, 


ee Send 50¢ in 
Birmingham, Mich. 












Good positions for trained [LA 
women in hotel, club, res- 
taurant and institutional field. 








© ¥ Previous experience unnecessary. Fireiits 
y Qualify in FOUR MONTHS—learn 
ES on real hotel equipment, under expert Instructors, 


National Placement Service FREE of extra charge, 

New Day Classes start Oct., Jan. Cataiog FREE. 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 

Division RHS-9034 WASHINGTON, D. C, 








GIANT CRAYON DRAWING SET AND BOOK 
To delight and busy each of yee Ee papie. Contains 12 ie 
crayons, colors of rainbow, ing may books, pic 
s, no end of — “Attractive Outline Drawi 

Book ‘captivates young artists. Only 25¢ each fi 

16 SCHOOL CRATORS OF ASSORTED ‘COLORS 
paid, “Yea! etfs ove us in oe es. Only pe Low os — fully — 

Both offers for 35c or 3 for $1.00, 
DUDLEY NOVELTY COMPANY 

2100 Creston Avenue - - New York, N. Y. 








SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 


Our new and timely booklet 
“Prosperity School Carnival” 
Mailed FREE on REQUEST, also 
NEW FREE CATALOG. Write 
ALBERT V. JENSEN 
Box 7, Highland Park Station, 
Des Moines, lowa. 





Mention this ad. 











Teachers find them idea! for mounting hands 
work specimens, tures, clippings, etc. 
No paste needed. Neat, easy to use for 
mounting tight or loose. Ifdealercannot f 
supply, send his name, 

10c for a pkg. and free 


Engel Art Corners Co. Ch 
Dept. 53, 7N. Clark 





100 















OWEN CATALOG FREE! 


Send today for your copy of this new 
handy-size catalog which fully describes 
the complete Owen line of books, pic- 
tures, etc., for teachers and schools. A 
postcard will do. Address 














Each grade different. List number 
grade when aries for particulars. 
LARK, 448 W. W gton Ave., M 





An Art Supervisor at Your Service 


Patterns sent monthly—enough for —. % child. 


aings ELSA wa 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
360 beautiful songs, 


SUNSHINE SONGS 380 feeasg swose 


complete, for schools, “Best song book published,” 
N. Y. Prin. Price 50 cts. Reduction in quantities. 
= | Sa fete to teacher 30c. Money back if not satisfied. 
HILL, Palmyra, N. Y. 








and ex 
FINIS. 


FILMS DEVELOPED 


TRIAL OFFER—Your next Kodak film developed 

and —— for 25c —_ Rr like our service 
workmanship. t 

ERS Box 31-B, Glens Falls, 


FALLS FOTO 


Washington Boulevard Hospital 


DITED SCHOOL OF NURSING, Three year study, 
j tend duty, Stentel living quarters, Requirements, High 

School Diploma. Free Tuition, maintenance. Write for Bulletia 
to SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, Dept. N.1., 2449 Washingto® 
Bivd., Chicago, Ill 





DIME 
borders, 


PACKETS 
Posters, 


these clever, easy designs are. 


ANN MARIE’S WORKSHOP 
Princeton, Illinois 


Packe 





| Name 





ANN MARIE'S POPULAR 
window pictures, 
health, seat-work, color lessons, holi- 
days, and special features. Send for a 
Packet to-day and see how helpful 


I my 10 cents for one of Ann Marie’s Halloween | 


a: a. &. 
GOVERNMENT 


¥ 
START $1260 TO $2100 YEAR 








Steady Work ape weughemberaes 

| Short hort hours FRAREL INSTITUTE 
pt. H248, Rechester, N. 1. 

| nn te Sirs: Rush tome without charg 


(1) 82 page book with list of U.& 
Government steady Jobs: (2)Tell@® 
Qualify Now & how to get one of these jobs. 





| Address__.___ 
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DISCOVER THE 
WRITING QUALITIES 
OF THESE PEN POINTS 
AT OUR EXPENSE 


FREE! 


Prove to your own 
satisfaction that 
these steel pen 
points give supe- 
rior performance. 
Samples of school 
style, steel pens, 
free on request. 


Ww handicap your students 
with poor, scratchy pens? It 
is easier for them to learn to 
write and to improve their pen- 
manship with an Esterbrook. 


These fine pen points are care- 

fully machined and finished. 
They are perfect to the 
slightest detail. 


For writing accuracy, 
uniformity and versatil- 
ity insist on Esterbrook 
steel pen points. 


ESTERBROOK POINTS 
IN FOUNTAIN PENS 


Steel pen efficiency with 
fountain pen convenience 
is now possible with the 
Esterbrook Re-New-Point 
Fountain Pen. The most pop- 
ular Esterbrook points are 
reproduced in non-corrosive 
Duracrome. Re-New-Points 
are easily interchangeable 

- assuring constant writing 
perfection. 








FOUNTAIN PEN 
COMPLETE 


$9°° ond up 


Fxtra Re-New-Points,25c ea. 











ESTERBROOK STEEL 
PEN MFG. COMPANY 
68 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 
or Brown Bros., 


Ltd., Toronto, Canada 











Buy o you learn TbeaNC E 


re) POSTAL LIFE’S 
A 


worm POLICY 


Only POSTAL LIFE of NEW YORK gives 
you an insurance value like this, for Postal sells direct 
and has NO AGENTS. That is why Postal’s low pre- 
mium of only $1 a month buys $1,221 of insurance at 
age 20; $1,086 at age 25; $948 at age 30; $813 at age 
%,etc.; all ages, 18 to 50, men and women. Send coupon 
to find out amount at your age. 

Real “‘Old Line’? LEGAL RESERVE life insurance 
that offers you lifetime protection with cash -loan values 
and standard provisions and benefits printed in the policy 
and guaranteed. This 29-year-old safe company, ope 
under the rigid New York State insurance laws, has paid 
out over $40,000,000 to policy holders and their families. 
Mail coupon today. No obligation. 
=-—— ee ee eee ee 
POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO.—Azraur Jorpan, Pres 
Dept.699, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Please mail details of your $1.00 policy. 


Exact date and year of birth... .....-++0eeeeeees 
















BUY DIRECT AND SAVE 





ee) MAKE GIFTS of EARN MONEY 








egtt How to decorate art novelties © 


~ —glorified glass, plaques, burnt wood, 
ete. Write today for Free catalog 69 I 









THAYER & CHANDLER, 910 W. Van Buren St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Tue New Books 


The publishers of the books listed be- 
low will be glad to supply them to our 
readers at the prices quoted, or to fur- 
nish any additional information re- 
garding them. .... Reviews of some 
recent books will be found on The Book 
Page in this issue of The Instructor. 





Woritp Backcrounps. By Charles 

A. Coulomb, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools. Philadelphia. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 560pp. $1.48. 
The Macmillan Co. New York. 


HucH anv Denis. Twelve Tales 
of Two Boys of the Middle Ages. 
By Edna Becker. Illustrated. Cloth. 
277pp. $2.00. The Caxton 
Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. 

DaNCcEs OF MERRIE ENGLAND. By 
Helen Bradshaw. [Illustrated in 
Color. Paper. 12pp. 15¢c. Color- 
text Publications, 8 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 

THe Giose THEaTReE. By Thomas 
Wood Stevens. Illustrated in Color. 
Paper. 12pp. 5c. Colortext 
Publications, 8 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 

ORIENTAL FRIENDS IN THE UNITED 
States. A Course for Primary 
Children. By Katherine Smith 
Adams. 113pp. Cloth, $1.00; 
Paper, 75c. Friendship Press, 150 
Fifth Ave., New York. 


ADVANCING THE FRONTIER. Book 
VI in “The Story of America” 
Series. By Ramon Coffman, Author 
of “The Child’s Story of the Human 
Race.” Illustrated. Cloth. 128pp. 
72c. F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Dansville, N.Y. 


ENJOYMENT OF LirERATURE. By 
Ralph P. Boas, Professor of English, 
Wheaton College, Norton, Mass., 
and Edwin Smith, Central High 
School, Springfield, Mass.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth. S7ipp. $1.60. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York. 


SUNSHINE SonGs. Revised and En- 
larged. (360 Songs, Words and 
Music; 160 Copyrighted; 60 New 
Songs; 200 Old Favorites.) By 
Charles.D. Hill, A.B., A.M. 207pp. 
Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50c; Lower in 
Quantity. Published by Charles D. 
Hill, Palmyra, N.Y. 


SHop MANAGEMENT IN RURAL 
HicH Scuoots. By Louis M. 
Roehl, Professor, Department of Ag- 
ricultural Engineering, New York 
State College of Agriculture, Cor- 
nell University. Illustrated. Cloth. 
96pp. $1.00. The Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Our Farm Babies. OTHER FARM 
Basies. Two Books for Children of 
Second-Grade Level or Above. By 
O. Stuart Hamer, Ph.D., and Anna 
M. Hamer, A.M. Illustrated with 
Real-Life Photographs. Cloth. 
133pp. and 136pp. Each 80c. Mc- 

Knight & McKnight, Bloomington, 
Ill. 

Wortp Map in SEVEN COLors. 
Three Sections. Over-all Size, 53 
by 102 inches. Accompanied by 
40—Page Book of Stories, “Let’s Go 
Traveling,” Containing Suggestions 
for Use in Reading, Health, and 
Geography Study; also 36 Color 
Drawings of Foreign Children, with 
Their Flags. 50c. The Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago. 














Teachers— 


WEBSTER WORKBOOKS 
and SEATWORK BOOKS 


Can Make This Your 
Most Successful Year 











450,000 Seatwork Books for Reading Sold Last Year 


The Reasons Why— 


1. Pedagogically sound. 
2. Contain a great variety of exercises. 


3. Low cost. 


These independent seatwork books contain definitely organized material whose 
purpose is to help the children in the mastery of the basal reader. The exercises 
and tests cover practically all the suggestions in the Report of the National Com- 
mittee on Reading for 1925. There are exercises in Matching Words and Pictures, 
True and False Sentences, Riddles, Arranging Lists, Lettering, Coloring Pictures, 
Classifying Words, Decapitating Words, Study of Rimes, Elliptical Stories, Finding 
What Is Wrong, and many other exercises of a special nature. The work is designed 
to build up a vocabulary, to train in word recognition, and to develop compre- 
hension. These books can be used with any textbook. 


WEBSTER WORKBOOKS AND SEATWORK BOOKS 
100 Titles . . . Millions in Use Daily 
Representative Titles of Elementary Workbooks t 


READING ARITHMETIC 


i 
Seatwork Activities—Pre-Primer First Grade Number Book, 64 pages... .20e 


Workbook, 64 pages.............50005 
Pre-Primer Seatwork, 64 pages......... 20¢ Work and Play in Numbertand, second 
Primer Seatwork, 64 pages ............. 20c grade, 72 pages... .... +6... 0020s ee ees 200 
First Reader Seatwork, 96 pages........ 25 4My Arithmetic Tablet, a new series of 


workbook in Arithmetic, first, second, third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades; a book for each grade, 128 pages, 
Sada tha atenee be baos> 6.09549 62.00 160 


GEOGRAPHY 


Far and Near, for third or fourth grade, 
FE DAEB,.. vc cccccctcccamensecesscacies 25e 


Study Guide Lessons in Geography, for 
grades fifth to seventh, inclusive— 


My Seatwork Book No. 1, first grade; No. 
2, second grade, 64 pages, each......... 
Happy Hour Projects No. 1, first grade; 
No. 2, second grade, 64 pages, each... .. 140 
Eye and Ear Fun (phonic workbook), first, 
second and third grades, 64 pages, each . .26¢ 
Third Grade Seatwork, 64 pages........ 20c 
Fourth Grade Seatwork, 72 pages....... 20c 


ENGLISH 


Language Helps for Written English, 64 
pages, illustrated, second, third, fourth, 


fifth, and sixtl Terme or gm Book 1, United States, 128 pages....... 40c 

epee Gil das 5 cis os cbse an 1st 25e Book 11, South America, 72 pages. . ..25¢ 
Sharp's Language Practice, for — Book I, Europe, 112 pages.......... 35e 

par ptang pein mi book for Book IV, Asia, Africa, Australia, 72 
Sharp’s English Exercises, for seventh ia cine tenes ht etna shes Ciks oobi’ 

and eighth grades; a book for each grade; Eastern Hemisphere, 128 pages....... 35c 

GO RGA, GI 0.050 vc 080 0:0 5.09002 808008 25a Western Hemisphere, 160 pages. ..... 40c 

More than 600,000 copies of Sharp's 
English series were sold in 1933. 


HEALTH HISTORY 


H , Book I, first ; 
Mapey He -_ le, 64 Lg ques CA icans 6oncsscvees cet cannes 200 


pages, 
My Health and Safety Book, for third or Proficiency Tests in U. S. Histery, for 
fourth grades, coventh and eighth grates, $3 pagis....1¢0 


OB POGTB so cc cccccccccce 
Health Tests and Exercises Book I, fifth enna Guta te: UR’ leheenens: doveaih 
GRE Gs Bic... oct csntiee do cesccns 44c 


and sixth ; Book II, seventh and 
eS St ned ise bab Sais 20c 


Regular discount on orders of $2.00 or more, plus transportation | 


COMPLETE CATALOG FREE ~ JUST MAIL COUPON 











Each book we offer | 
is guaranteed to be WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY B 
satisfactory or your | 1808 Washington Avenve, 
money y ay ee | St. Louis, Missouri. 

Gentlemen: 

is sold at a price boys : C Please send me the books | have listed. Enclosed fs $...........0:ccsssseseseeue 
and girls can afford in payment. 
to pay. Send mailing | OO Please send me your free catalog. 
me copies, or | 








THE INSTRUCTOR 











ORDER NOW, PAY LATER 
iF MORE CONVENIENT 














Low-Priced 
Club Offers 


Including Star * List 
and Other Magazines 


The INSTRUCTOR (722) prt price 


with Pothfinder —........... $3.00 $2.75 
with Noture Magazine niseiitinnt ee 
with Etude, Music Mogozine........... 4.00 3.50 
with Junior Home Magazine ate DAD SoD 
with Correct English ....... ww. 450 3.65 
with Reader's Digest ...... we 5.00 4.25 
ll «we 5.00 4.25 
with Pathfinder G Etude 5.00 4.20 
with Hygeio, Health Magazine 450 4.00 
with Good Housekeep’g (1 yr., $2.50) 450 4.35 
with Golden Book (To Teachers only) 5.00 3.85 
with Cosmopolitan (1 yr., $2.50)... 4.50 4.35 
with American Magazine ....... 450 4.35 
with Woman’s Home Companion......3.00 2.85 
with Collier’s, National Weekly . 400 3.60 
with Review of Reviews (Te Teachers osly) 5.00 3.85 
with MeCall’s Magozine .... vee 3.00 2.70 
with Pictorial Review ...... 3.00 2.85 
with Current History 5.00 4.25 
with American Boy .. 3.00 2.85 
with American Childhood 400 3.70 
with School Arts Mogazine 5.00 4.70 
with Popular Mechanics . viinas 40: 430 
with Boys’ Life ................ 300 2.85 
with Better Homes and Garden: 3.00 2.85 
with Scientific American . 6.00 5.50 
with Redbook ..................... weve 4.50 3.85 
with American Girl .... —_ 50 3.10 
with Popular Science Monthly . 3.50 3.20 
with Open Rood for Boys (2 yrs.)...... 3.00 2.85 
with Practical Home Economics... 4.00 3.65 
with News-Week (40 Weeks—To New 
Subscribers Only—$2.00) —...... 4.00 3.85 


NOTE: If The INSTRUCTOR is desired for 
two years in any of the above offers, add 
$1.00 to prices in second column. 
THE ABOVE PRICES ARE GOOD ONLY UNTIL 
NOVEMBER 10, 1934 


The Pathfinder (,"'.°° eS 
with Neture Magazine vereeseeeece $4.00 $3.60 
with Etude, Music Magozine............ 3.00 2.35 
with Junior Home Magozine................ 2.00 1.85 
with Correct English .............0.......... 3.50 3.10 
i 2 ee ee 
with Reader’s Digest .......................4.00 3.85 
with McCall’s Magazine . 2.00 1.50 
with Golden Book (To Teachers only) 4.00 2.85 
with Collier's, National Weekly 3.00 2.60 
with McCall's G Woman’s H. Comp. 3.00 2.35 
with American Childhood —................ 3.00 2.70 
Nature Magazine (,°°2°. 
with Etude, Music Magazine wee$5.00 $3.75 
with Junior Home Magazine 4.00 3.75 
with Correct English as SU ae 
with Child Life ..................... .. 6.00 4.50 
with Reader's Digest ..... we Ol Fae 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine . 5.50 4.75 
with Review of Reviews (TeTeachersealy) 6.00 4.25 
with McCall's Magazine . .. 400 3.20 
with Pictorial Review ....... = . 400 3.20 
with Golden Book (To Teachers only) 6.00 4.25 
with American Girl ................+ . 450 3.60 
: : $2.00 
Etude, Music Magazine (*°°°.) 
with Junior Home Megozine.... . $2.00 $2.50 
with Correct English 450 3.85 
with Child Life How . 5.00 4,00 
with Reoder’s Digest 5.00 4.60 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine... 450 4.10 
with Review of Reviews (leTeahersealy) 5.00 3.60 
with Americon Childhood ............. . 400 3.45 
with American Girl ....................-...... 3.50 2.60 
with Woman’s Home Companion 3.00 2.25 
with Good Housekeep’g (7 yr., $2.50) 450 4.10 
with McCall's G Pictorial Review... 4.00 3.00 
Junior Home Mag. (,°'°° 
with Golden Book (To Teachers only)$4.00 $3.00 
with Woman’s Home Componion........ 2.00 1.50 
with Pictorial Review . 2.00 1.65 
with Delineator _.............. , . 200 1.75 
with Open Road for Boys (2 years)... 200 1.50 
with St. Nicholas ............... ... 4.00 3.50 
with Christion Herald ........ iti tan 
with Collier’s, National Weekly......... 3.00 2.75 


. 2.50 
Correct English (,*?5° ) 
with Reader's Digest —........................$5.50 $5.25 
with Golden Book (Te Teachers only) 550 4.25 
with Review of Reviews (Te Teachers only) 5.50 4.25 
with Good Housekeep’g (1 yr., $2.50) 5.00 4.75 
with American Magazine . . 5.00 4.75 


with Women’s Home Componion...... 3.50 3.25 
with McCall's G Woman’s H. Comp. 4.50 3.75 
with Collier's, National Weekly..... 450 4.00 
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F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville 


On November 10th, 1934 the subscription price of 


Important! The INSTRUCTOR will be increased from $2.00 to 


$2.50 for one year, and from $3.00 to $4.00 for two 
ORDER THE INSTRUCTOR NOW for one or two years 


at the present prices and include with your order any other magazines you may 


(See page 64.) 


years. 


need at the money-saving prices quoted in this advertisement. 


USE ORDER BLANK BELOW. PAY NOVEMBER 5th IF MORE CONVENIENT, 
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MAGAZINES AT BARGAIN PRICES 













THE _ 

INSTRUCTOR The New 1934-1935 

YEARBOOK fil westructoR YEARBOOK 
(see page 64) 

may be added to any 

order which includes 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
for only 25 cents. 





INSTRUCTOR Star * List of Magazines 


Comprising * The INSTRUCTOR and the seven magazines 
described below — all of recognized value in the classroom 


* THE PATHFINDER ("yin 


Every week from Washington, D.C., and the only news magazine 
published at this great center of world activity. Ideal for teachers 
and pupils because it provides first hand, concise and understand- 
able informatoin on everything of importance in national and world 
affairs. Thousands of schools use it in the teaching of English, Civ- 
ics, History, Geography and Current Events. Departments include: 
Timely Topics; Foreign; Congress; Capital Chat; Scientific; Avi- 
ation; Question Box ; Personalities ; Business and Economics ; Wom- 
en; Home; ete. Illustrated. 


$1.00 per year of 52 issues. 


with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $2.75. 
with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $3.75. 


— * NATURE MAGAZINE 


Ne Wael tl 














The Pathfinder, 
1 year 


MAGAZINE The mouthpiece of Nature—it interprets the out-of-doors as does 
\ no other publication. It deals with subjects that never grow old. It 
| bi fits into the classroom program. Each month it presents fascinat- 

be Nd = ing and beautifully illustrated articles about birds, animals, flowers, 
~~. ihe) fish, insects, the skies, the weather and other interesting things in 
ime! Nature. The foremost nature writers, artists and photographers 
= ee contribute regularly to its pages. As entertaining as fiction, as 
—— wae accurate as an encyclopedia, this magazine is invaluable for refer- 
a = 4 ence and supplementary reading. 

rss 


$3.00 per year of 12 issues. 


a 
Nature Magazine, | with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.25. 
1 year iwith The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.25. 


* READER’S DIGEST 


A sparkling monthly presenting articles of outstanding impor- 
tance selected from more than 100 leading periodicals, and skillfully 
condensed for easy reading. Includes: excerpts from new books in 
the non-fiction field; original articles by well known commentators 
on modern affairs; Among the Authors—brief biographical sketches; 
Patter—humor and bits of wit; Toward a More Picturesque Speech 
~-figures of speech used by modern writers. 112 pages of worthwhile 
current literature that is entertaining, informative and cultural. 


$3.00 per year of 12 issues. 


. . with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.25. 
Reader's Digest, 1 year fore The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.25. 


* . 
*( ‘HILD 1 IFE The Children’s Own 
Magazine 

Interesting worthwhile stories that stimulate the child’s interest 
in reading, both for information and for pleasure. Useful activities 
which the children enjoy now and can develop further. The helpful 
Teachers’ Edition is the regular edition plus four extra pages of 
plans and projects for the classroom. The stories about heroes of 
history and people in other lands, the games, puzzles, cutouts, cit- 
izenship club, cooking, sewing, workshop and other features supple- 




















ment the classroom program. Available at no extra charge. Sim- 
ply ask for Teachers’ Edition. 
$3.00 per year of 12 issues. 
with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.25. 


Child Life, 1 year} With The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.25. 












include: 





* CORRECT ENGLISH 
---How To Use It 


This magazine provides authoritative 
instruction in the correct use of English 
by apt quotation and clear, comprehen- 
sive ruling. Typical language problems 
are explained clearly by drill and by il. 
lustration. Pronunciation and correct 





| use of words are especially stressed, 
Subscribers may consult the editor on 


any difficult English problem. Regular monthly features 
Your Everyday Vocabulary—How to. Enlarge 
It; Correct Business Letter Writing and Business English; 
The Art of Conversation; The Month’s Best Books; Er. 
rors of Authors; Problems of the Teacher and Pupil. 


$2.50 per year of 10 issues. 


lish, 1 year 


THE ETUDE 





ete. ; 





Correct Eng- { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.65, 


with Tke INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.65, 


* THE ETUDE, 


Music Magazine 


The favorite magazine of students, 
teachers and lovers of music every. 
where. Each month it brings 18 to 2 





pieces of delightful new and selected 
music with study notes. These selee 
tions alone in a year’s issues are worth 
over $60.00. Also included in each ix 
sue are: fascinating articles by leading 


artists and musical authorities; latest news of the music 
world; helpful departments for School Music Supervisors 
and Teachers, Pianists, Organists, Violinists, Vocalists, 
and the Junior Etude containing stories, poems, 
puzzles, etc., for young beginners. 


$2.00 per year of 12 issues. 


The Etude, 


1 year 


Parent~Qnild 





JuntoRHOME 





with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.50. 
with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.50. 


* JUNIOR HOME 
MAGAZINE 


A favorite among teachers because 
it is based on fundamentally sound 
principles of child education. 
latest and best that is known about 
child nature and child training has 
been skillfully embodied in its editorial 
plan. Provides teachers with unique 








expression. 


occupational features, stories, game, 


clubs, and other activities to stimulate creative effort and 
supply the incentive as well as the opportunity for self- 
Monthly articles by educators and specialists 
on child education with valuable helps for teaching 


health and hygiene in the schoolroom. 


Formerly $2.50, now only $1.00 a year 
Junior Home, { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $2.75. 


1 year 


Use This Order Blank » Pay Later If More Convenient 


with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $3.75. 





193... 





() Send me The INSTRUCTOR for (1) 1 year, $2.00; for () 2 years, $3.00 
(} Send me The 1934-35 Instructor Yearbook with The INSTRUCTOR for 25 cents additional. 
2 [} Send me The 1933-34 Instructor Yearbook with The INSTRUCTOR for 20 cents additional. 








Child Life ( $3.00 Pub’l Our 

a year Price Price 
with Reader’s Digest ......................... $6.00 $5.00 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine... 5.50 aa 
with McCall’s Magozine ........... 400 3.20 
with American Boy ........... 400 3.35 a (In. Oct. 34] Date 
with American Girl —.......... 450 3.75 . 
atte Caan Gentes... | 400 3.20 F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
with Good Housekeep’g (1 yr., $2.50) 5.50 5.25 
with Women’s Home Componion........ 400 3.20 

? . ¥ 
Reader’s Digest (5°.°° 
with Collier's, National Weekly....... $5.00 $4.75 P i 
with American Childhood ........ 5.00 4.85 4 Send me the following magazines, each for one year: 
with McCall's G Pictorial Review....5.00 4.20 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine... 550 4.75 
= ae kn aaa diumaminwatans M4 
with Current History ~........................ ‘ 
with Golden Book (To Teachers only) 6.00 5.00 ad The above order totals § 
with St. Nichols cen 6.00 5.25 g 
Name 
Me St. or RD. 





P. O 


t ee eee ae eon 


CL] I am enclosing herewith. 
which ie I will remit not later than Nov. 5, 1% 
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HOW TO ORDER 


Unless oe stated, all subscriptions are for 


one full 
“Publisher's Price’ in first column. 
one magazine is desired, use “Club Price’’ 
column. Under some ‘of 
found combinations, 


If one magazine is desired, use 
If more thon 
in second 
magazines will be 
the prices of which in most 


cases are lower than the total of the clubbing prices 
af the magazines included in the combinations. To 


effect the maximum savin 
azines avail yourself of ti 


on three or more mag- 
special combinations 


wherever possible and then add other yo ae 


desired at their club prices. Prices app 
United States. 
countries. quoted on request. 





Pub’! 

Price 

ERICAN BOY $1.00 
with McCall’s Magazine ...................... 2.00 
with Etude, Music Magazine... 3.00 
with Popular ss eT 3.50 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD (10 nos.)....... 2.00 





with Nature Magazine —....... ... 5.00 
with Child Life aie, 
with Hygeia, Health magmas... i 4.50 
with MeCall’s Magazine ......... —e 
























AMERICAN COOKERY (10 nos.)... 1.50 
AMERICAN GIRL . ig 
with The INSTRUCTOR . ai 
with The INSTRUCTOR (2 yeors).. a 4.50 
with The Pathfinder .......... voatnd Se 
with Nature Magazine ....... 4.50 
with Etude, Music Magazine. 3.50 
with Junior Home Magazine 2.50 
with Child Life ............ 4.50 
with McCall’s Magazine ‘i — 
with Woman’s Home Componion.. eines oe 
TS eee 
i, ar 1.00 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE _...... 2.50 
with Etude, Music Magazine... ion: 
with Coflier’s, National Weekly......... 4.50 
with Weman’‘s Home Companion........ 3.50 
with Wom. Home Comp. & Collier’s.. 5.50 
AMERICAN MERCURY WW... .... 5.00 
ARTS AND DECORATION _............. 3.00 
GREE os eae Se 4.00 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL (10 nos.)....... 1.50 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY ....... ——— 
BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS. . 1.00 
with McCall’s Magazine ..................... 2.00 
with Woman’s Home Companion........ 2.00 
BOYS’ LIFE er 
with Americon Girl ............................ 2.50 
with Popular Mechanics .................... 3.50 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION (9 nos.)........ 2.50 


DG ee ee ee 3.00 
(See offers on opposite page) 
CHRISTIAN HERALD 2 
COLLIER’S, THE NATIONAL WEEKLY... 
with American Magazine 
with Woman’s Home Companion... 3.00 
with Child Life en a 








CORRECT ENGLISH (10 nos.)... 5 
(See offers on opposite page) 
i ee atc 2.50 
with McCall's G Pictorial Review........ 4.50 
with Etude, Music Magazine... .. 4.50 
with Good Housekeeping .................... 5.00 
*COUNTRY GENTLEMAN (1 year)... 1.00 


CURRENT EVENTS (38 weeks)... 75 

CURRENT HISTORY 
with The INSTRUCTOR 5. 
with The INSTRUCTOR (2 years)........ 6.00 
with The Pathfinder 
with Nature gg ll 
with Etude, Music Magozine.... Dtisdhiniedeoaiel 
with Junior Home Magazine................ 


4 
6 
5 
4 
with Reader’s 0 EE 
with Correct Enaish CONES ST a 5. 
with Golden (To Teachers only) ¢ 
] 
2 
3 


with Child Life 

DELINEATOR 

with The Pathfiader 
th Etude, 








(See offers on opposite page) 








FIELD AND STREAM 2.50 
FORUM AND CENTURY... 4.00 
GOLDEN BOOK ...3.00 
GOLDEN BOOK (Tc Teachers only)........ 2.00 
with Etude, Music Magazine... 5.00 
= MeCail’s = IIIT : codeeedethantadiniant Dy 

! eview of Reviews (Te Teachers a 
*GOOD HOUSEKEEPING __ . 2.50 
With Cosmopolitan 0.0... ..ccccecec----.- 5.00 
With Golden Book (To Teachers only) 5.50 
with McCall's G Woman’s H. Comp. 4.50 
with MeCall’s & Pictorial Review........ 4.50 
HARPER’S BAZAAR caeaes Se 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 4.00 
HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER (10 nos.) 2.00 
HOUSE AND GARDEN... 3.00 
HYGEIA, HEALTH MAGAZINE. 2.50 
with Golden Book (To Teachers. only) 5.50 
with Woman’s Home Companion........ 3.50 
with Parents’ Magazine 450 
THE INSTRUCTOR (Until Rev. 10,1934) ... 2.00 
THE INSTRUCTOR (After Nev. 10,1934) .... 2.50 

THE INSTRUCTOR (2 years—until Nov. 
34) 3.00 


10, 19 
THE INSTRUCT OR (2 years—after Nov. 








I 
Prices for Canada oy a 


Club 
Price 
1.00 
0 
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2.85 
4.00 





NOTE: The prices of many of the combi- 


Rations on 


these pages are good only 


until N. ber 10, 
Ue _—— 10, 1934, ‘ORDER NOW. 





blank on opposite page. 








THE INSTRUCTOR 


A COMPLETE 
NOVEL 


in every issue of 


LAST CHANCE 


48 complete book-length novels, each 
of best-seller rank, in two years of Red- 
book....and at a 
each if you order now! 


2 yrs. of REDBOOK ror $352 


Price goes up to $4.00 after Nov. 10th. 








ORDER NOW, PAY LATER 
IF MORE lads a9 eh 








rT] 


cost of less than 15¢ 


M‘CALU'S 1 y 1°26! 


\ A = darjifele) 4 I yr. 2° ” a” 


After Nov 


10.1934 43° Nowsstond Cost 














monthly in 


neering, medicine, all the * 








CURRENT HISTORY 


All teachers who know CURRENT HISTORY agree that this 
monthly magazine is one of their best aids in the instruction of 
current events. Every issue contains a carefully prepared record 
and interpretation of the world’s happenings for the month pre- 
ceding the time of going to press. Among the authorities who 
—. regularly to CURRENT HISTORY is Charles A. 

, the brilliant American historian and publicist whose texts 
oy no introduction to teachers. His monthly survey of affairs 
in the United States alone makes this magazine indispensable for 
the teacher of contemporary affairs. 


Published by The New York Times Company 


$3.00 per year of 12 issues 
With The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.25 








Authentic — Understandable 


Interpretation and evaluation of the epoch- making 
achievements of science, industry and engineering, 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
**‘DEAN OF MAGARINES™ 


Understandable discussions of all of sci 
‘olowies,” 
teachers, for thinking laymen in all walks of life, 
$4.00 per year; Teachers $3.75. 
With The Instructor $5.50. 





, industry, enygi- 


Authentic: for students, for 




























Gives stimulat- 
ing fiction and 
understanding 
treatment of 
all matters of 
special interest 
to girls. 














e The American Girl e 
For All Girls 10 to 17 


l yr. $1.50 2 yrs. $2.00 
ADD TO ANY CLUB 


AT $1.25 NOW 


Clubbing price $1.40 After Nov. 10 


Published by 


GIRL SCOUTS, INC. 








with American boys. 





$1.00 for Two Years 


interest to their classes. 


A Novel, Practical Help for Teachers 


BesIpEs fiction of the highest quality for boys, depart- 
ments devoted to boyhood hobbies, articles on timely topics 
and new and amazing wonders of science and invention, The 
Open Road for Boys in “My Friend Abroad” offers teachers 
a novel practical aid in compositon, geography and history. 
Each month are published the names, ages and addresses of 
boys in a different foreign country who want to correspond 
Millions of letters have passed back 
and forth, giving American boys an intimate picture of the 
life and customs of various countries, and creating friend- 
ships that inculcate international good-will among youth. 
Many teachers encourage their pupils to write compositions 
in the form of such letters, and in the replies find much of 





HERE is REAL PRACTICAL HELPon 


n utrition—fi wode—hygione th 





king—health—lunch—cafeteria 





PRACTICAL 
HOME 
ECONOMICS 





$2.00 a Bn 
With The INSTRUCTOR, 
Both 1 year, $3.65 





PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


PR ay 
wu 
4 Clb Protea 


10" he Scheel Coletenig 
set in the School Lunch 











Pub’! 

Price 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (20 nos.).... 3.00 
JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY (9 nos.)...... 2.50 
with Nature Magazine ........—........ 5.5 
JUNIOR HOME MAGAZINE... 1.00 


(See offers on opposite page) 
*LADIES HOME JOURNAL... 
Ladies’ Home Journal (2 years) Seas 
McCALL’S MAGAZINE nan 
with The INSTRUCTOR 
with The INSTRUCTOR 
with The Pathfinder .... 
with Nature Magazine 
with Etude, Music Magazine... 
with Reader’s Di i deanes 
with Correct P aes sh 
with Child L OL a ee 
with Pletorial” oe — 5 
with Redbook ... (es na 
MID-WEEK PICTORIAL diapoteb linia 
MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE... 
MY WEEKLY READER (38 weeks)... were 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE... 3.50 
NATURE a ag cad RG 
(See offers on “opposite ‘page) 
NEEDLECRAFT MAGAZINE 
NEW OUTLOOK 200. 
NEWS-WEEK (1 year) 
News-Week Oe tee en Oa 
OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS (2 years)... 
with The INSTRUCTOR _. cal 
with The INSTRUCTOR (2 years). paar. 
with The Pathfinder id 
with Nature Magozine ........... 
with Etude, Music Magazine. 
with Junior ae Magazine.. 
with Child Life 2.000000... 
with Woman's Home Compani 
with McCall's ereneomondh a 
with Boys’ Life ........ i 
OUTDOOR LIFE 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE .. 
with Noture Magazine ... 
with Etude, Music Magaz 
THE PATHFINDER . 
(See offers on “opposite page) 
PHYSICAL CULTURE MAGAZINE... 
PICTORIAL REVIEW —... 








(2 (2'years). — 
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with The Pathfinder .......... 

with Etude, Music Magazine... ) 

with Woman’s Home Companion... 2.00 
POPULAR HOMECRAFT Wu... 2.00 
POPULAR MECHANICS . .. 2.50 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY... 1.50 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS... . 2.00 

with The INSTRUCTOR 2. 4.00 

with The INSTRUCTOR (2 youn .. ee 5.00 


with The Pathfinder ........... ducte DO 
with Nature Magazine .... od 
with Etude, Music Magozi 
with Correct pote 
with Child Life 









with MeCall’s Magazine .. 
with McCall's G re I H. Comp. < 
with Delineator s | RE 4.00 
RADIO NEWS 2.50 
eee Cee 3.00 
(See offers on opposite page) 
REDBOOK 





with The INSTRUCTOR 22... ; 
with The INSTRUCTOR (2 + paae.. hia 5.50 
with The Pathfinder ... venga 
with Nature Magazine... 
with Etude, Music a " 
with Reader’s Dig oi Cees. * 


with Junior Home. | ea ~ gO 
ot. A. > censacrme eh , 
with MeCall’s Magazine ...................... 3.50 


with Pictorial Review 3 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS... iciew 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS To Teaches a) pee 2:00 

with Nature Magozine ...... 6 








1l 
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with Correct English 2.0... 5.50 
with McCall’s Magestns Siensseriahinsitins dpe 4.00 
SAFETY EDUCATION (10 nos.) 1.00 
ST. NICHOLAS . Sisaibtahieptaniocncy Ta 
with The INSTRUCTOR 5.00 
*SATURDAY EVENING POST........ .. 2.00 
Saturday Evening Post (2 years).............. 3.50 
SCHOLASTIC (36 issues) ..... aa 150 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE (10 nos.). 3.00 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 2 4.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR . wee 6.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR (2 2 years)... PE ys 
with. The Pathfinder ._ sine 
with Nature Magazine .. eretrnsestenseeveencsees #00 
with Etude, Music Magazine... .. 6.00 
with Reader's _. aon iias- ae 
with Junior Home renwua eee aa 
with Correct English . yesdaasgles GU 
with Child Life .......... . 7.00 
with Review of Reviews... . 10 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 200... . 4.00 
TIME, WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE.. . 5.00 
TRAVEL MAGAZINE . svevee 4.00 
VANITY FAIR _.. ediennstiiidema, CU 
VOGUE . 5.0 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION... . 1.00 
with Americon Magazine ... . 3.50 
with Collier’s, National Weekly. - 3.00 
with The ag ae od it coven, Gee 
with MeCall’s & Pictorial Review... 3.00 
The magazines marked thus (*) may not be 


“clubbed” but may be added to any club at their 





full price. 
NOTE: We ton furnish ony other magazines 
desired, singly at the publisher's price, or in 


clubs at the clubbing prices quoted 
pane subscription agency. ‘ovide 
° 


| 


7 magazine needs now. USE THE ORDER 


K ON OPPOSITE PAGE. 





FOLLETT 


PUBLICATIONS 


Special 5% Discount 


You want the best workbooks you can get 
for your money. We want your workbook 
= business. That's why we reduced prices, 

used better paper and printing ard revised 

almost every title to meet your 1934 work- 
book needs. SPECIAL—We will postpay 
shipments and give you a special discount 
= of 5% on ali orders of $3.00 or more where 
= cash accompanies order. Any books not 
100% satisfactory may be returned. 


READING 
EASY WORK AND PLAY BOOKS 
64 pages 


set of above 6 books only $1.00. 


ARITHMETIC 


EASY WORK AND PLAY WITH NUMBERS 
nners’ Arithmetic, 80 pages 8 
FIRST NUMBER BOOK 


HA TT 


MUNA 


ARAL ARRAI PDA 
“BEST FOR THE MONEY’’ 


“These workbooks are the best for the 
money I have ever seen."’ 


Edith Greer, Emporia, Kansas. 





GEOGRAPHY 


PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS IN GEOGRAPHY | 


Book 1, 32 18 


HISTORY 
WORKBOOK IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
ae 7, 80 pages nunpenagened 


sae, Grade 8 108 pages. sdiiattiie ncaa 
BACKG IND OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
Grade 6, Complete, 104 38e 


SPELLING 
SELF-HELP WORD STUDY LESSONS, 


SPELLING TABLETS, 96 pages 


“GREATEST HELP” 


*“These workbooks are the greatest help 
I have found in teaching.” 
Hazel Carpenter, Colorado, Texas. 
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NATURE STUDY 
NATURE STUDY WORKBOOK, Grade 4 or 5, 24c 


MODERN ENGLISH EXERCISES 
Grades 3 and 4-5-6-7-8, each.................. 
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Ask for FREE catalog 


FOLLETT 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1251 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Send books | 
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TRAVEL CONTESTS CLOSE OCTOBER 15 


LTHOUGH, at the time of writing, the closing date of the 

Instructor Travel Contests is six weeks distant—October 

15—manuscripts have already begun to arrive. This is the last 
announcement that can appear in these pages. 

There has been an unusually large number of inquiries from 
persons requesting copies of the contest rules and regulations. 
The fact that there are two contests, one concerned with travel 
in the current year and the other with the benefit derived from 
travel over a period of years, seems to appeal to many teachers. 
Then, too, the large total amount of money ($1,000) to be dis- 
tributed in cash prizes is an attractive feature of the contests. 

Perhaps the most popular provision, however, is the offering of 
so many prizes that a far greater proportion of contestants be- 
come prize-winners than is the case in many contests. 

This year eleven prizes ranging from $100 to $25 are offered, 
their total being $600; and $400 will be distributed among prizes 
valued at $15, $10, and $5, these being awarded to deserving 
manuscripts in both the Descriptive and the “Better Teacher” 
Contests. It is safe to predict that more than fifty prizes will be 
awarded in this $15-$10-$5 group. The number of such prizes 
is left indefinite for a good reason: To give the contest judges 
some leeway, enabling them to make a fairer distribution than 
they could if they had to award $15 to a certain number of con- 
testants, $10 to another limited group, and $5 to a third group. 

Experience has dictated a change to this arrangement; but the 
general purpose of the publishers of THE INsTRUCTOR remains 
unchanged. That is, to give recognition and an adequate award 
to a large number of contestants, and higher awards to the au- 
thors of outstanding travel stories and essays in the two contests. 

Anyone who desires detailed information on these contests, 
both of which close October 15, should write at once to: 


TRAVEL Eprror, THE INstructor, DANsvILLE, NEw York 

















Secondary School 
Tercentenary 


An extensive observance of the 
300th anniversary of secondary 
schools is under way for 1934-35. 
Schools and various civic organiza- 
tions are collaborating on cere- 
monies, orations, pageants, parades, 
exhibitions, and other enterprises. 
The committee for the national cele- 
bration, representing the Department 
of Secondary School Principals of the 
National Education Association, is 
planning radio programs, a memorial 
postage stamp, ceremonies for nation- 
al conventions, government procla- 
mations, organization of a national 
high school band and orchestra, a na- 
tional high school fair, a memorial 
motion picture, and the 300th anni- 
versary issue of Scholastic, national 
high school weekly, to be issued next 
February. The Celebration Com- 
mittee hopes to defray most of its 
expenses through the sale of this 
elaborate memorial issue of Scho- 
lastic. 

One of the first acts of the com- 
mittee was to formulate a set of 
objectives for the celebration. These 
are: (1) To present to the public 
the aims and works of secondary 
education; (2) To emphasize the 
need of public secondary education 
in a free democracy; (3) To ac- 
quaint the public with advanced -de- 
velopments in secondary instruction; 
(4) To improve the chances for 
every boy and girl to benefit from 
the full potentialities of the second- 
ary schools. 





Children in Hospital 
Have Orchestra 


Every Saturday morning an orches- 
tra, which is perhaps unique in the 
country, meets and practices at the 
University of Michigan Hospital. 
With bodies held in bed frames, rigid 
in plaster casts, or at ease in wheel 
chairs, the young patients of the 
South Department, thirty strong, and 
ranging from eight to seventeen years 
of age, banish pain and discourage- 
ment in learning together the pleas- 
ures of good music. 

The South Department of the Hos- 
pital is populated almost entirely 
by bone and joint cases which must 
expect to remain weeks and some- 
times months while bodies injured or 
bent with disease yield slowly to 
treatment. It is from these patients 
that the orchestra has been formed, 
through the effort of Professor David 
Mattern of the School of Music and 
the Hospital Social Service Depart- 
ment. 

Youthful spirits override the ham- 
pering conditions of their hospital 
beds. A boy of fourteen, prone on a 
frame, has become proficient on the 
piano, which he plays from his cot. 
A girl, her body held in a cast, is an 
able violinist. Flutes, horns, clari- 
nets, violins, respond to Professor 
Mattern’s direction on each eagerly 
looked-for Saturday, and may be 
heard in practice every week day. 
Every child who enters the wards and 
shows an interest in playing or sing- 
ing is given the opportunity to take 
lessons. 
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YOUR WORK 


3 New Books of Plays 


Plays, pageants, pantomimes, puppet shows, 
songs and poems—enough for a whole year— 
collected in three big 80-page volumes. Just 
what you have always wanted for classroom 
assembly and auditorium entertainments. 
Suitable for all grades and rural schools, 
and ali seasonal and special occasions. 


Autumn Plays and Programs 


For Columbus Day, Hallowe’en, Book Week, 
Armistice Day, Thanksgiving, etc. 


Winter Plays and Programs 


For Christmas, New Year’s, Washington's 
and Lincoln‘s Birthdays, Valentine Day, etc. 


Spring Plays and Programs 


For Easter, Arbor Day, May Day, Closing 
Day, etc. 


The Story Telling 
Hour 


Such a wealth of short stories for the pri- 
mary grades! It will save you hours of li- 
brary research! Use these stories to read 
aloud, for children to read silently or orally. 
Use them for classroom discussion, for cor- 
relation of language, writing, spelling and 
art work. 80 pages of stories, uniform in 
size and style with “Plays and Programs.” 


& 
Modern Objective Tests 


A comprehensive collection of material for 
Objective tests. Saves you the trouble of 
making up tests for each of your classes and 
subjects. Contains true and false, multiple 
choice, matching, selection, completion, open 
book, check organization and other standard 
tests in history, geography, health, litera- 
ture and other subjects. Complete with keys 
for scoring. 


All the above volumes are 914 in. x 12 in. in 
size. They are printed on specially select- 
ed paper and bound in heavy, colored tag- 
board covers. All are priced as follows: 


EACH 3 FOR 


Zac $2.00 





them in your work—for 
five days. If not fully 
pleased, return them 
and your money will be 
refunded. 


THE GRADE TEACHER, 
425 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Dept. A 
Please enter my order for the following books: 
( ) Autumn Plays and Programs 
( ) Winter Plays and Programs 
( ) Spring Plays and Programs 
( ) The Story Telling Hour 
( ) Modern Objective Tests 
ree to tman Jus small 
FB gta IF not satisfied at the end of 


five days, | may return these books and hove 
my money refunded. 
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OUR EDITORIAL PAGE 


OcTOBER 1934 


CTOBER’S bright blue weather” brings 

all the delights of the autumn season, 

with its riot of color and its far-flung 

loveliness. We agree with Bliss Carman 

when he says, “There is something in October sets 

the gypsy blood astir,” and we feel that we must 
watch lest we answer the lure of these hazy days. 


am 


~~ LEAST we can explore the distant corners of 

the earth vicariously. Columbus Day provides 
an excellent opportunity to re-live the experiences of 
the great explorer, following him from his first at- 
tempts to raise money for his expedition until he 
returns to the court of Ferdinand and Isabella with 
the tale of his adventures. The story is a thrilling 
one, which children enjoy. 

Here is provided an excellent point of departure 
for the discussion of the importance of making the 
most of one’s opportunities in school. Certainly 
children can be impressed very easily with the neces- 
sity of preparedness in undertaking any important 
piece of work which is to be brought to a successful 
conclusion. ‘The steadfastness of purpose which 
Columbus manifested from the outset provides a 
good lesson in character education. Two recitations, 
one on page 26, entitled “A Wish,” and the other, 
“A Boy Like Me,” on page 51, will have special in- 
terest for children and will be useful in introducing 
the Columbus theme. 


+ 


6 days strange people who met Columbus when he 
reached the shores of the New World he named 
Indios, in honor of the land which he thought he had 
found; and to this day the red men are called Indians. 
Because of their close association with Columbus, 
whose great discovery we celebrate in October, it is 
appropriate that attention be directed at this time 
to a study of the first Americans, 


LTHOUGH all of the Indians in the United 
States have a common heritage, still there is a 
great difference in the life of the members of the 
various tribes. The Indian material in this issue deals 
with several types. “A Day in an Indian Village,” a 
play on pages 28 and 29, with which are given three 
authentic Indian songs, is based on the life of the 
Chippewa Indians. One unit of work deals with 
Pueblo Indians, another with the Forest Indians, 
while a full-page sand-table drawing illustrates the 
Plains Indians. Five pages in the Picture Section are 
given to Navaho, Pueblo, and Osage Indian subjects. 
The double-page feature in the center of the Picture 
Section, showing the home life of the Osage Indians, 
is a reproduction of a lunette which decorates the 
Missouri State Capitol. 


+ 


ALLOWEEN, with all its eerie fun, is a day 
eagerly looked forward to by many children. 
With careful planning much good-natured sport can 
be centered around it. A very interesting Halloween 
program may be prepared with the aid of the en- 
tertainment features this month, the two pages 
dealing with art problems based on Halloween being 
useful in this connection. Halloween seatwork, 
games, and other selections from our current mate- 
rials will also be found valuable. 


+ 


E HOPE that this issue of THE INstrucTor 

will serve as a compass on the day-by-day trip 

that you and your pupils will be enjoying throughout 

October, and that your explorations in the various 

fields of knowledge will be filled with interesting 
experiences. 


Manasinc Eprror 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


“CHURCH AT OLD LYME”’—Cunpe Hassam 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


INsTRUCTOR OF ArT, Tower Hitt ScHoot, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


ARM October sky! Yel- 

low and red _ leaves! 

Green grass and green 

fir trees, and sunshine everywhere! 

How beautiful it looks on the old 
white meetinghouse! 

This is a church in Old Lyme, 
Connecticut. It is not a very big 
church, but it is very important, for 
it was built in 1666, and is one of the 
most beautiful buildings of its kind 
in. New England. What dignity it 
has! See the fine proportion of lines 
that give it strength. 

I like to think back to the time 
when Old Lyme was being built. The 
country was very new and some of 
the people had just come from Eng- 
land. They loved the woodlands of 
Connecticut, along the Sound. There 
were trees both for shade and for tim- 
ber. They built strong, sturdy homes, 
and a meetinghouse, where they could 
come together to worship God. 


THE PICTURE 


They built their church in the most 
important place in the village—at 
the corner of the main street and the 
old Boston Post Road. All up and 
down the street are large elm trees 
and white houses with white fences 
and flower gardens. People like to 
go to Old Lyme, because they find 
so much beauty there. 

When the artist was just a little boy 
he decided that he wanted to paint. 
His favorite place to keep his water 
colors and brushes was in a fine old 
coach that his father had bought be- 
cause Lafayette had ridden in it. 
Lafayette once stayed in Old Lyme 
and worshipped in this church, and 
perhaps the artist thought of that 
when he was planning to paint this 
picture. 

But the things he thought about 
most were the color and the sunlight. 


He wanted us to feel air. In this pic- 


ture we can almost smell the good 


warm earth with the fallen leaves 
over it. Everything is so quiet that 
should someone walk among the 
leaves we could hear a lovely crunch, 
crunch, crunch. 

Though we do not see the top of 
the steeple or of the elms, we know 
that they go far up into the sky. 
What a fine design the artist has made 
of his picture. He thought about each 
line and just where to put it so that it 
would make all the other lines im- 
portant too. How well the strong, 
straight lines of the church are re- 
peated in the trunks of the elms. 
How gracefully the branches come 
together and almost repeat the lines 
of the pediment that points upward 
to the steeple. 

Blue skies and autumn leaves go to- 
gether, and so do sunshine and white 
walls. Isn’t it wonderful that the 
artist knew all this and could tell us 
about it in his picture? 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: ALBRIGHT ArT GALLERY, BurraLo, New York 


QUESTIONS 


Why did the artist paint this pic- 
ture of the church at Old Lyme? 
Why do you think he painted it on an 
autumn day? What colors would he 
have used on a May day? 

Do you know a church that is 
something like this one? Do you 
know a village or a little town that 
has broad streets, with beautiful trees 
on either side? 

Why didn’t the artist have people 
in his picture? Do you think it 
would have made a better picture? 

What is the most important line in 
the picture? How has the artist 


shown sunshine everywhere? 


THE ARTIST 


HE name, Childe Hassam, stands for the 
foremost American Impressionist. He 
was born in Boston, Massachusetts, October 
17, 1859, of an old and distinguished artistic 
American family. Childe Hassam’s grand- 
mother, Mary Hunt, was an artist of impor- 
tance. His father, Frederick Hassam, was a 
wealthy Boston merchant and an antiquarian 
of note. Among his collections was the coach 
in which Lafayette had ridden in state to 
Boston. The story is told that Hassam, as a 
child, often played in this old coach and used 
the pockets in the side doors as a place for his 
water colors and brushes. 

In such a happy, stimulating environment 
as this the little boy grew up, knowing that 
he wanted to be an artist. The Boston Art 
School gave him just the preparation he 
needed, before going to Paris. Seeing color 
and beauty of line in everyday objects came 
very naturally to him. When still a boy he 
was inspired by the school of French art so 

(Continued on page 62) 


ACTIVITIES 


Think of some building in your 
town that you like. Look at it care- 
fully. Then make a picture of it. 

The artist shows us two sides of the 
church. How does he do this? What 
happens to the line at the corner, at 
your left? 

Read a story about colonial days in 
America. Does the church make you 
think of long ago? 

Make a picture or write a poem or a 
song about sunshine, stillness, or au- 
tumn leaves. 

Name all the colors in this picture. 
Use these colors for drawing or paint- 
ing a picture of your own. 


15 
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WHAT THE SUPERINTENDENT EXPECTS 











HE writer has found that 
often teachers do not know 
just what is expected of 
them by administrative offi- 

cials. This article is written in the hope 
that it may be of value to beginners in 
small-town systems and that it may help 
to promote better relations between the 
teacher and the superintendent. Too 
many executives, among whom at times 
is the writer, do not tell teachers plainly 
what is expected of them, and too 
many instructors do not try to find out 
what causes the frown on the admin- 
istrator’s face. 


PROFICIENCY AND BRILLIANCE 


We superintendents expect a good 
piece of work to be done by the teacher. 
We demand the best preparation that 
we can obtain with the salary that we 
have to offer. Of course, we like bril- 
liance, but we do not expect it. I am 
not sure that I would want all brilliant 
teachers, because every one that I have 
ever had has been temperamental, 
“flighty,” or impatient of a slowly ad- 
vancing school system. All brilliant 
instructors are not that way, but I be- 
lieve they have a tendency toward it. 
We need lots of good, reliable pluggers. 
No one who does better-than-average 
teaching needs to be afraid of being dis- 
placed by a brilliant newcomer. 


WHEN THE BELL RINGS 


Are you in your room when the gong 
rings which signals that you should have 
arrived? Did you get to school long 
enough before that time to become ad- 
justed to the temperature, to remove 
your coat and hat, to collect your 
thoughts? Are you in the hall at the 
proper time to meet your pupils? 

It is surprising how many teachers fall 
down on little things like that. It makes 
us frown when teachers re not in their 
places when they are supposed to be, 
when children are gathered outside a 
locked door making noise and confusion, 
and when parents come into the office 
and indignantly ask where Miss Blank is. 
Teachers arriving late start the day 
wrong, since they are behind schedule 
when they arrive and probably never 
get quite caught up that day. 


VISITING 


Some teachers cannot refrain from 
being visitors in their own _ schools. 
We see them calling another instructor 
from her class to whisper the latest 





iy 


A. J. HUGGETT 





SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, LAKE ORION, MICHIGAN 


gossip; we observe them gathered in the 
hall during school hours, discussing we 
know not what; we find them talking 
over social engagements with friends 
when they should be supervising the 
playground. Are you a visitor in your 
school? Such practices irritate all su- 
perintendents. Can you blame us? 


SociaL ACTIVITIES 


We do not mind social activities be- 
ing carried on outside of school; in fact, 
we expect it. We do not like our 
teachers so tired out that they cannot 
do a good job of teaching, though. Nor 
do we like to have them in the company 
of young men of questionable reputa- 
tion, so that the whole town gossips; 
or spending evenings with high-school 
boys, who will boast about it, even if 
flattered by an older woman’s attention. 
Is it wise, after all? Do you respect your 
job so little? 


APPEARANCE 


Teachers are expected to be well 
dressed, but not in the extreme of fash- 
ion. You may wear anything that a 


respectable member of your community. 


would wear. Further than this you 
should not go. A teacher cannot afford 
to dress extravagantly or make up ex- 
cessively. To do so draws undesirable 
attention both to the teacher and to the 
school. 


Lesson PLANS 


Is your work always outlined a day in 
advance so that you know just what to 
do when you come in the morning? 
Can a substitute come in and carry on 
with your outline? Or do you depend 
on the inspiration of the moment? Need 
I say anything further? 


ATTITUDE TOWARD OTHERS 


One of our training teachers used to 
remark frequently, “Remember, you 
can catch more flies with sugar than you 
can with vinegar.” This saying has fre- 
quently been of value to me. 

We expect our teachers to recognize 
that each child has a personality, which 
should be respected. Everyone with 
whom you come in contact in your work 
is deserving of a kind word. The 
mother who visits you will judge your 
teaching largely on the basis of whether 


you are pleasant to her. If you are 
not, do not expect co-operation from 
that home, for the mother will more 
than likely say, “I don’t blame you one 
bit, Bobby. I know that Miss Blank is a 


crosspatch.” 


PROFESSIONAL READING 


Do you read professional books and 
magazines? Do you keep up-to-date? 
We like to have teachers know modern 
methods. Teachers may well spend one 
evening a week improving themselves 
professionally. 


DIscIPLINE 


We expect good discipline of you. 
We expect your pupils to be quiet when 
they go down the hall, and we would 
like them to be well-mannered and re- 
spectful when they talk to adults. We 
like them to be quiet in their rooms 
when not engaged in projects requiring 
committee work. The public expects the 
superintendent to maintain order, and 
he, in turn, shares this duty with you. 

The discipline of to-day is not that of 
yesterday. It recognizes that the child 
must be allowed individual freedom or 
he cannot learn to control himself; still, 
there are standards of order which must 
be observed. A child cannot be given 
so much freedom of action or speech 
that he is allowed to disturb others. 

You must learn to maintain this order 
by yourself. We can help you only in 
extreme cases. If we stepped in more 
frequently, you would soon lose the 
children’s respect. It is your problem. 
There are other and better ways of dis- 
ciplining than with the rod. It is your 
duty to discover and use them to keep 
vour pupils within proper bounds. 


“GoING THE SECOND MILE” 


We all admire the teacher who will 
take on extra duties if asked. Are you 
willing to assume another teacher’s 
duties if she is ill? Do you, if asked, 
prepare programs for the school and for 
parent-teacher meetings? After ll, 
interest counts more than anything else. 
We like a teacher who does her work, 
and then a bit more besides—who helps 
find clothes for indigent children; who 
stays at night to put decorations on the 
blackboard; who calls on pupils when 
they are ill; who helps keep children 
quiet in the auditorium during pro- 
grams—in short, one who acts as though 
she intended to make teaching her life 


work, even if she doesn’t! 
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FOR OCTOBER 


\77E GIVE below a summary of this section 
and of other current material suitable 
for the primary grades. 


* 


Arithmetic— 

An article on beginning arithmetic appears 
on page 20. Short articles on arithmetic will 
be found on pages 32 and 55, 


+ 


Art; Handcraft— 

See the cover, picture study, and Plates I, 
Ill, IV-V, and VII for material on art appre- 
ciation. Suggestions for art work are pre- 
sented on pages 19, 30, and 53. On pages 
32, 54, 5$, and $6 appear short art items; and 
on page 23, blackboard decorations, 


+ 


Health; Safety; Recreation— 

An article on page 32 combines health and 
recreation. A story on page 52 and a verse on 
page 27 are concerned with fire-safety habits. 
Games appear on page 6]. 


+ 


Language; Literature; Reading— 

Involving language are the seatwork ac- 
tivities on pages 24 and 32, and a short article 
on page 56. Dealing with literature are Plate 
VIII and a brief item on page 54. An article 
on reading appears on page 25. On page 22 
are two stories, and two articles are on pages 
54 and S55. 


+ 


Nature Study— 

A story occurs on page 22, and there is a 
nature-study suggestion on page 56. On pages 
26, 48, and 51 will be found a number of 
verses correlating with nature study. 


+ 


Program Material— 

An Indian exercise, a play, and music are 
on pages 26, 28, and 29. Halloween verse, 
songs, and an exercise appear on pages 26, 27, 
and $1. For Columbus Day there are a song 
and a poem on pages 49 and 51. Autumn 
verses are found on pages 26, 28, 48, and 51. 


+ 


Social Studies; Character Education— 

Correlating with community life and his- 
tory are two units, pages 18 and 31; a play 
on page 28; Plates I-V and VII; the sand 
table; and a brief item on page 54. Of in- 
terest in geography are Plate VI and a short 
article on page 54. Dealing with character 
education are a story on page 22, with a cor- 
relating blackboard decoration on the opposite 
page; a verse on page 26; and an article on 
page 58. 

+ 


Spelling; Handwriting— 

For help in teaching spelling, see a brief 
item on page 55; and for suggestions for im- 
proving writing, see an item on page 54 and 
one on page 56, 


+ 


Units of Work; Seatwork— 

The unit on this page and the one on page 
31 center around Indian activities. Part II of 
Miss Ingram’s article on page 25 is a unit on 
reading. Seatwork appears on pages 21, 24, and 
32. The picture study includes questions and 
activities. 
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AN INDIAN ACTIVITY 


MILDRED W. FOSTER 


Teacner, Grave 1-A, Pustic ScHoot No. 20, Jersey Crry, New Jersey, 
AND TRAINING TEACHER, JERSEY City StaTE NormMat ScHOOL 


I. Specific objectives. 

A. To create an interest in Indians as 

the primitive people of America. 

B. To help the child visualize America 

as the first white settlers found it. 

C. To lead him to appreciate mode of 

living of the Forest Indians. 

D. To give him a basis of comparison 

between the simple life of the Indians 

and his own complex environment. 

E. To develop a sympathetic under- 

standing of the position of the Indians 

in America to-day. 

II. General objectives. : 
A. To provide experience in planning, 
problem-solving, and decision. 

B. To promote social adjustment. 

C. To develop skills and techniques. 

D. To establish desirable habits and 

attitudes. 

E. To provide opportunity for the 

expression of creative ideas. 

III. Approach. 

An interest in Indians was aroused 
through Columbus Day stories, which 
told about the inhabitants of the New 
World; Indian pictures; playing Indi- 
ans; and an Indian suit brought to 
school by a pupil. 

During a discussion period, the chil- 
dren asked questions about Indians. 
These questions were made into a chart 
by the teacher, and were as follows. 

1. How did the Indians make wig- 
wams? 

2. What kind of clothing did they 
wear and how did they get it? 

3. What did they eat and how did 
they get their food? 

4. How did they make fires? 

5. How did they cook? 

6. What were their dishes like? 

7. How did they make canoes and 
bows and arrows? 

8. How did they tell time? 

9. What were Indian babies called? 

10. Could Indians read and write? 

11. How did they travel? 

12. What games did the children play? 

13. Did Indians have any music? 

14. Where are the Indians now? 

The teacher read aloud from books on 
Indian life. [See bibliography.] The 
children would decide on a certain ques- 


tion which they would like answered on 
that day. The story selected by the 
teacher would furnish the information 
necessary to answer the question. After 
the reading, a discussion period would 
follow. During this discussion, the 
teacher led the children to compare 
with their own environment, very sim- 
ply, whatever phase of Indian life was 
under discussion. When the answer to 
the question was fully discussed and 
agreed upon, this question was checked 
off on the chart. 

The answers to many questions were 
found by carefully examining Indian 
pictures. Still others were answered by 
parents. 

Activities were planned, for which 
committees were chosen. Each child se- 
lected the committee on which he pre- 
ferred to work, and then each committee 
decided upon its leader. The names of 
the committees, the leaders’ names, and 
the committee members were printed on 
the blackboard, proving a great help 
during work period. The activities fol- 
low. 

A. Indian exhibit. 

Arranged on the sand table. It 
consisted of articles secured from 
children, parents, friends, and teach- 
ers. Committee also made for the ex- 
hibit beads, clay dishes, bone needle; 
and secured a sharp stone for a knife, 
a large stone for an ax, and pheasant 
feathers. Descriptions of the articles 
were composed by the committee and 
printed by the teacher. 

B. Indian village. 

Made on floor, with sky painted on 
wrapping paper and tacked to the 
wall; sheets of oak tag tacked to the 
floor and painted brown to represent 
ground; streams and lakes painted 
blue; sand used for the shore. Other 
objects were wigwams and canoes 
(made from paper), trees and bushes, 
corn shocks (dried grass tied into 
bunches), animals (paper and clay), 
fires (colored splints), and Indians. 

C. Indian border. 

Made of long sheets of newspaper 
placed at top of blackboard. Sky, 


(Continued on page 63) 
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First-GRADE ARITHMETIC—I 











IRST-GRADE arithmetic ob- 
jectives vary in different school 
systems to some extent, but a 
reasonable standard would be 

somewhat like the following. 

1. Counting orally to 100 by 1’s, by 

10’s, by 5’s, by 2’s. 

2. Writing numbers to 100, by 10’s, 

by 5’s, by 2’s. 

3. Naming the tens and units in any 

number to 100. 

4. Writing numbers from dictation, 

not in consecutive order. 

5. Naming the days. 

6. Naming the months. 

7. Reading the calendar. 

8. Learning the 45 addition facts. 

9. Learning the 45 subtraction facts. 

To accomplish these objectives happily 
and profitably is the teacher’s problem. 
Happiness in the first grade is a child’s 
heritage, and it is not at all difficult of 
realization. A little child under normal 
conditions delights in school. 

One of the greatest aids in developing 
this attitude is to permit as much free- 
dom of expression as is consistent with 
good order. In no subject is this easier of 
attainment than in primary arithmetic, 
because number has been a part of the 
child’s daily experience as far back as his 
memory goes. 

To accomplish these results profitably 
he must be constantly making use of his 
growing knowledge of numbers in his 
home and play life, and he must be laying 
a strong foundation for more advanced 
work, 


EQUIPMENT 


What equipment is needed in first- 
grade number work? Not a great deal 
and nothing expensive. The following 
items will suffice. 

i. A chart with numbers to 50, in- 
clusive. The teacher can make this her- 
self by pasting large numbers from an 
old calendar on a sheet of construction 
paper. After 31, the numbers will, of 
course, have to be built up. Arrange 
the numbers in rows of ten. 

2. Cards with large numbers to 10, 
inclusive. Use both print and script 
forms of 2, 4, 8, and 9. These are use- 
ful in games similar to word games to 
teach quick recognition of the first ten 
numbers. 

3. One hundred counters. These may 
be milk-bottle caps, which cost nothing, 
for the children will delight in bringing 
them; or large wooden button molds, 
which can be obtained for a small sum; 
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or small cubical blocks, which will cost 
about one dollar. 

4. Colored sticks, or colored pegs. 
School-supply houses furnish these at 
about fifty cents for one thousand. 
Toothpicks, which are much cheaper, 
may be used instead, but they are not so 
attractive as sticks or pegs. Get the flat 
toothpicks. 

5. A hand numeral frame of one 
hundred beads. A school-supply house 
will furnish one for about ninety cents. 
This is indispensable in teaching units 
and tens. 

6. Twelve-inch rulers, one for each 
child. Very often these may be obtained 
without cost from a local merchant. 

7. A commercial calendar with large 
figures. 

8. Cards about 9 by 5 inches with the 
required addition and subtraction facts. 
One card may be used for both forms of 
each addition fact; as 

3+2 (on one 2+3 (on the 

side) other side) 
It is more convenient to use separate cards 
for both forms of each subtraction fact. 
Do not fail to include the naught combi- 
nations. Laundry cardboard or old paste- 
board boxes may be utilized for these 
cards. Use a heavy marking crayon and 
have your figures accurate and properly 
aligned. 


CLASSIFICATION OF PupILs 


In every first grade there will usually 
be found a few children who have con- 
siderable knowledge of number, a few 
who have a number sense, though some- 
what vague and uncertain, and a few 
who have little or no conception of 
number. 

The first and second groups will work 
together fairly well, and to them class in- 
struction is mainly directed. The third 
group must have special help. 


Oral counting forms a large part of 
our first number lessons. Some of the 
children in the upper group can count 
to 100, and they are, of course, eager 

to demonstrate their ability. It will be 
well to permit them to do so at the earliest 
convenient time. You will discover soon, 
however, that though these children can 
name the numbers in consecutive order, 
they often are not able to count objects 
correctly. Therefore, the use of counters 
is imperative. At the opposite end of the 
scale will be the children who cannot 
count at all, and then there is the middle 
group, some of whom can count to 10, 
or perhaps higher. 

It will be necessary to have some con- 
cert work in order to save time and to 
obtain the necessary repetition. Start 
with twenty or thirty counters and grad- 
ually work up to the higher numbers as 
the children gain in skill. Have a pupil 
from the strong group hold up one block 
or other counter and ask, “How many?” 
Putting it in a new pile, he takes up an- 
other counter and asks, “1 more than 1?” 
and so on, to the required number. The 
other children respond in concert. As 
soon as possible drop the concert work. 
The teacher should call upon the indi- 
viduals, however, in order that every 
child shall have a turn. Children have 
considerable ability in teaching each oth- 
er under the guidance of the teacher, save 
in one respect. They will give their own 
particular friends all the turns. 

Test individuals from time to time as 
opportunity offers and keep an accurate 
record of each child’s progress. 


CouUNTING, RECOGNITION, AND 
GROUPING OF NUMBERS 


You will have little difficulty in teach- 
ing counting by 10’s and 5’s. The nu- 
meral frame is helpful here. Counting 
by 2’s is fairly easy if taught in install- 
ments, that is, to 20, and then to 40, and 
so on. Moreover, by the time the class 
is ready for this type of counting the 
children write numbers well, and writ- 
ing numbers is a great aid in oral count- 
ing. In counting by 2’s, have the eyes, 
hands, and feet counted. If you happen 
to have a bird border, don’t fail to make 
use of the birds’ eyes, wings, and feet. 

In counting by 5’s and 10’s, nickels 
and dimes will create interest. 

Before we take up written work, 
there should be some attention given to 
the recognition of the numbers and 
some lessons on grouping. 

(Continued on page 71) 
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yn, Use 9” x 12” newsprint and a hec- _ per, is necessary for the master copy. apart for matching with the pictures. 
ol tograph to reproduce this lesson sheet. Teach the pupils that the dotted Paste the words in place; then color 
er, Smooth paper, such as typewriter pa- lines are guides for cutting words the pictures as directed. 
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Color the tree green. Color the rabbit brown. Color the apple red. 
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Two STORIES FOR OCTOBER 














Mother Nature’s Helpers 
Mary J. Galbraith 


OTHER NATURE was all in 

a flutter. “Oh, dear!” she 

sighed, “I have so much to 

do! It seems but yesterday 

that I dressed all the trees and plants in 

their new spring dresses, and now they 

are calling to me that their seeds are ready 

to be gathered and planted. I wish I had 
somebody to help me!” 

“I will help you,” said the wind, as he 
set all the leaves dancing. 

“How can you help?” asked Mother 
Nature. 

“I can shatter the feathery balls of 
the dandelion and send the tiny seeds 
flying far and wide. I can carry the 
milkweed, the downy thistle, and the 
fluffy willow seeds to distant places. I 
can send the light, flat ‘keys’ of the ma- 
ples and elms whirling like birds through 
the air. I can blow the old dry weeds 
and plants over the ground until all their 
seed children have found new homes. Let 
me help you, dear Mother Nature, I 
pray!” 

“T will help you,” said the rain, as it 
played a merry tune on the thirsty 
grasses. 

“How can you help?” asked Mother 
Nature. 

“T can patter down fast and faster on 
the dry pods of the trees and flowers until 
the last little seed is washed out on to the 
ground. Let me help you, dear Mother 
Nature, I pray!” 

“T will help you,” cried the water of 
the stream, as it rippled and gurgled over 
its stony bed. 

“How can you help?” asked Mother 
Nature. 

“TI can bear away swiftly the seeds that 
light on my bosom. The smaller seeds I 
will toss on to the shore where they will 
soon take root in the moist earth, and the 
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larger ones I will carry to the river, which 
will wash them farther and farther away. 
Let me help you, dear Mother Nature, I 
pray!” 

“Let me help you,” begged the rabbits, 
the dogs, and the sheep. 

“How can you help?” asked Mother 
Nature. 

“We will run among the weeds and 
bushes until our fur and hair and wool is 
full of burs, sandspurs, and nettles. Then 
we will rub ourselves against the rocks 
and fences until we are free and the 
prickly burs have found new resting 
places, where they may grow and mul- 
tiply. Let us help you, dear Mother 
Nature, we pray!” 

“T will help you,” chattered the squir- 
rel, as he leaped nimbly in the trees. 

“How can you help?” asked Mother 
Nature. 

“T can carry the nuts away and bury 
them in the ground. Of course ‘I gather 
them to eat, but I can’t eat all of them, 
and perhaps I will forget just where I put 
some of them, and they will take root and 
grow and make more nut trees. Let me 
help you, dear Mother Nature, I pray!” 

“We will help you,” sang the birds. 

“How can you help?” asked Mother 
Nature. 

“We can eat the cherries and the ber- 
ries and let the seeds drop to the ground. 
We can get our claws coated with mud 
from the edges of the streams and scrape 
it off when we have flown a long dis- 
tance away, leaving many tiny seeds to 
grow in new places. Let us help you, 
dear Mother Nature, we pray!” 

“We don’t need anybody to help us,” 
laughed the poppies, the morning-glories, 
the violets, and the touch-me-nots. “We 
can do our own planting!” 

“How can you do your own plant- 
ing?” asked Mother. Nature. 

“When our pods dry up they pop open 
all by themselves and scatter the seed like 
rain. Oh, we don’t need anyone to plant 
our seeds for us!” 

“Well,” cried Mother Nature, “I really 
believe I am going to have some help, 
after all! Get busy, now, everybody!” 








HESE stories are suitable 

for the teacher to read to 
her class:-- One of the black- 
board drawings on the opposite 
page will be useful with the 
character education story. 





Autumn Tasks Are Fun 


Rebecca Deming Moore 


ERRY was glad when he saw the 
sun that October morning. He 
had promised Mother. to rake the 
lawn. ‘An old friend of hers was 
coming to spend the day, and of 
course Mother wanted everything 

to look as nice as possible. Right after 
breakfast Jerry got out the rake and bée- 
gan his task. 

Jack, who lived next door, peeped over 
the hedge. “We are going nutting,” he 
called. “Be ready in five minutes.” 

Jerry thought, “How pleasant it would 
be in the woods!” It was always fun to 
scuffle through the dry leaves. Then he 
looked at the leaves scattered over the 
lawn and walk. He saw also the twigs 
_ last week’s rain and wind storm had’ 
ert. . 

“Sorry,” said Jerry, “but I am going 
to clean up the lawn this morning.” 

Jack coaxed, but Jerry was firm. He 
picked up the largest twigs and carried 
them into the house for kindling. With 
short, even strokes he raked up the 
leaves and bits of twigs. The heap of 
leaves on one side of the lawn grew big. 
Then Jerry began on the other side. 

At first he thought of the boys racing 
through the woods and shouting when 
they found a nut tree. After a while he 
was so busy watching the piles of leaves 
grow that he forgot everything else. 
Then he raked the two piles together. 

Father had told Jerry that he might 
burn the leaves if he were very careful. 
Mother watched while he touched a 
match to the pile. The burning leaves 
gave off a pleasant odor. Jerry took great 
care that no sparks lit other fires. © 

The walk was his next task. » He 
swept it carefully. Last of all, he put 
out the fire. The lawn looked neat. It 
gave Jerry a pleasant thrill to know that 
he had done a good piece of work. 

There was a fine surprise waiting for 
Jerry. Mother’s friend had brought her 
little girl and boy with her. In the after- 


noon the children went nutting together. 
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BLACKBOARD DECORATIONS FOR OCTOBER 
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The calendar design this month is simple and effective. Use the poster illustration with Miss Moore's character education story on 
; ‘ 


the opposite page. The first border design shows Columbus’ ships sailing gallantly across the main, while the sec 
ond, with its cats, owls, witches, and jack-o’-lanterns, is obviously meant for use at Halloween. 
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HALLOWEEN SEATWORK FOR PRIMARY PUPILS 


JUANITA CUNNINGHAM 


ForRMERLY, TEACHER, Rupp ScHooL, Pike County, Missouri 











Read the story the first time to enjoy it. Read it 
the second time to carry out the directions. Read 
it the third time to check your work. 


A Halloween Party 


Betty gave a Halloween party. Mary, Jane, 
and Helen came to the party. Jack, Joe, and 
Bobby came to the party too. They all wore 
funny masks. At the party the children played 
games. They made jack-o’-lanterns. They told 
ghost stories. Betty’s mother had refreshments 
for the children. There were sandwiches to eat 
and cocoa to drink. When the party was over 


the children said good-by. ‘They had a very 
happy time. 


1. Draw a straight line under the sentence that 
tells what boys came to the party. 

2. Draw a wavy line under the sentence that tells 
what girls came to the party. 

3. Draw two lines under the word that tells what 
the children made. 

4. Put across above the word that tells what the 
children wore. 

§. Put a cross below the word that tells what 
the children played. 





Write Yes or No after each question. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


Is pumpkin 1 as large as pumpkin 2? ______ 

Is pumpkin 4 smaller than pumpkin 2? 
Is pumpkin 2 larger than pumpkin 3? _____ 
Is pumpkin 3 smaller than pumpkin 1? ___ 
Is pumpkin 2 larger than pumpkin 4? - 

Is pumpkin 3 larger than pumpkin 2? 

Is pumpkin 1 the smallest pumpkin? _- 

Is pumpkin 4 the largest pumpkin? ____ 














Draw a circle around the second cat. 
Draw two squares below the first cat. 

. Draw a straight line above the fourth cat. 
Put a cross on the tail of the third cat. 


1. 
2. 
3 

4. 


Draw a picture for the word that should be 
written in each blank. Color the pictures. 


1. At Halloween we hear the _____ say 
‘““Whoo-whoo.” 

2. The black _______ says miaow. 

3. A witch ridesona 

4. Betty wore a funny - _ over her face. 
5. Jack made a —__ from a pumpkin. 








Write the correct word in each blank. 


1. A pumpkin _.___ (growed, grew) in a 
field. 

2. The black cat ___..___. (ran, run) away. 
PT (give, gave) a party. 

4. Many children (come, came) to the 
party. 


§. The children 


(eat, ate) sandwiches. 
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READING EXPERIENCES 
FOR THE CHILD WHo LEARNS SLOWLY-—II 











HIS is an account of the way 
one teacher approached the 
reading problem with a group 
of very slow-learning children 

eight, nine, and ten years old. The school 
was not far from the center of the town. 
The class frequently took walks around 
the neighborhood. One day one of the 
nine-year-old children asked whether 
they might go down to see the toys in a 
certain large department store. The chil- 
dren were eager to go. Since it was to be 
their first experience as a group in the 
crowded thoroughfares in the center of 
town, certain rules as to conduct were 
formulated by the children and teacher, 
and written on the blackboard: 

We will walk in two's. 

We will walk to the right. 

We will look for the green lights. 

We will wait for the traffic cop to tell us 
to cross the street. 

John will be at the head of the line. 

Mary will be at the end of the line. 

Mary and John will help Miss H . 


The principal’s permission had to be 
secured. Plans were made for one of the 
children to make the request or- 
ally, taking a copy of the rules. 
This necessitated considerable 
discussion of how to enter the 
principal’s office, what to say, 
and so on. Approval was given 
by the principal, and the class 
planned to go the next day. 

The following morning when 
the children came to school, they 
found several items on the bulle- 
tin board. One notice read: 





To-day is Tuesday. 
We will go to see the toys to-day. 


The rules (printed with cray- 
on on bogus paper so that they 
could later be used in a class 
book) were posted. 

Above a picture of a traffic 
officer directing traffic was this 
notice: 


The traffic cop! 
Watch the traffic cop! 


The children had the “bulle- 
tin-board habit,” since each 
morning they found something 
new and interesting on the 
board. When they gathered in- 
formally to begin the day, they 
Were ready to read, to discuss, 
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and to tell what they had found there. 
The teacher listed on the blackboard the 
names of toys which the children sug- 
gested they might see at the store. 

Since the teacher knew that the 
younger children could not learn all of 
these words, she selected six which ap- 
peared in the first five hundred words of 
the Gates reading vocabulary—toy, doll, 
drum, car, boat, train—and gave special 
emphasis to those. The teacher wrote 
the rules formulated by the children on 
separate strips of tagboard with crayon, 
and cut them in phrases. They were then 
available later for use in play by the 
children. 

The teacher read to the children the 
words of a song new to them, “Toyland,” 
from Songs of Childhood. She played 
and sang it twice at the piano while the 
children listened. They then hummed 
the tune. It was now 9:30 o’clock and 
time to start for the trip. 





A Grocery Store Gives OPPORTUNITY FOR MAKING AND READING SIGNS 


When they reached the store, the 
children found on display all the toys 
which they had anticipated and many 
moré. The clerks demonstrated the 

electric trains, the mechanical dolls, the 
flying airplane, and several other toys. 
The children asked questions. ‘Their at- 
tention was called to the price marks. 
They found out that some toys cost more 
than others. They were very much im- 
pressed by the bigness of the store and the 
great number of toys. Special attention 
was called to the street signs, both going 
to the store and coming from it. 
Following the trip, the children sug- 
gested many topics for oral English, since 
every child had something to relate. 


ART AND HANDCRAFT 


There was a variety of art expression— 
fresco paintings at the easel, crayon and 
blackboard drawings, and toys made of 
plastic clay. Chalk boxes were collected, 
and with the help of scrap wood, were 
converted into trains, autos, and carts. 
Spools came into play for smokestacks 
and wheels. The book, When Mother 
Lets Us Make Paper Box Furni- 
ture, offered suggestions for 
making furniture from card- 
board boxes. Pianos, doll beds, 
tables, and chairs were con- 
structed with a fair degree of 
success. Paper dolls were cut 
and dressed. With the aid of two 
wooden boxes and a_ plank, 
a counter on which to display 
the toys was set up and covered 
with wrapping paper. Signs 
were made, such as: DOLLS, 
50c; AUTOS, 25c. 


Music 
The children learned the fol- 


lowing songs: 

“Toyland,” p. 101, and “My 
Top,” p. 18, in Songs of Child- 
hood. 


“The Hobby Horse,” p. 30, in 
the Lyric’Music Primer, 

The children enjoyed the fol- 
lowing phonograph records: 

“The Nutcracker Suite.” 

“The Waltzing Doll.” 

“Parade of the Wooden Sol- 
diers.” 

“March of the Tin Soldiers.” 


“March of the Toys.” 
(Continued on page 70) 
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BEecInNING THe Exercise, “A1-waH-yo” 


At-wah-yo 
Josephine van Dolzen Pease 


An InpiaAn Group Activity 


(It will add to the effectiveness of this 
exercise if a drum is used to mark the 


rhythm. Chant the Indian syllables.) 


Ai-wah-yo, 
Ai-wah-yo. 
Round and round the field we go. 
Blessed be the seed we sow. 
(March around room in circle. 
sowing seed.) 


Imitate 


Ee-ho-t’air, 
Ee-ho-t’air. 
Summer sun shines everywhere, 
Corn is waving green and fair. 
(Arms form circle over head, body 
swaying.) 


Noon-yah-mere, 
Noon-yah-mere. 
The sky is blue, the day is clear, 
Grain is golden on the ear. 
(Hands lifted high over head. Arms 
spread wide. Arms extended with hands 
close together, palms up.) 


Yai-lo-s’en, 
Yai-lo-s’en. 
Round and round the field again, 
Harvest now is gathered in. 
(March in circle. With fingers spread 
wide, raise arms over head and then low- 
er, throughout marching.) 


Leaf Blankets 
Irene B. Crofoot 


Leaves are falling, soft as snowflakes, 
Red and yellow, gold and brown; 
The breeze laughs gaily in the treetops, 

Shaking all the color down. 


Leaves are covering the gardens 
As my blanket covers me. 

When cold winter comes, the flowers 
Will be warm as warm can be. 
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A Wish 
Elaine V. Emans 


Oh, I’ve often wished 
That I could have gone 
With Columbus and heard 


“Sail on! Sail on!” 


I was born too late 

For Hudson’s “Half Moon,” 
Or to go exploring 

With Daniel Boone. 


I was much too young, 
Of course, when I heard 
That brave men were wanted 


To go with Dick Byrd! 


Oh, I certainly hope 
Some day there will be 

A great new adventure 
Waiting for me! 


Squirrel Housekeeping 
Louisa J. Brooker 


The squirrel is busy as he can be 

Bringing nuts to his nest in the old oak 
tree. 

He chatters and scampers to and fro, 

For autumn is here, and soon it will snow. 

His tail is his broom when he wants to 
sweep, 

And a covering when he goes to sleep. 


Days 
Josephine van Dolzen Pease 


(This verse is designed to add interest 
to the teaching of the names of the days 
of the week. It will also be found useful 
in the development of a joyous attitude 
on the part of the pupils toward weather, 
and a willingness to come to school reg- 
ularly in spite of weather conditions.) 

Every morning 

That comes this way 

Is Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 

day, Thursday, Friday, 

Or Saturday. 


It’s windy winter, 
Or summery May, 
A day for rain, 

Or a day for play. 


It’s blue and gold, 

Or silver and gray. 
Every mornin 

That comes this way 

Is one of the pleasantest 


Kinds of a day! 


EASONAL and Indian ma- 
terial appear on these and 
the next two pages. The In- 
dian group activity may be 
used with the Indian play, 
which has authentic Indian 





Squirrels 
Winifred Catherine Marshall 


All the squirrels in the park 
Are tame as they can be, 

And when I go there, afternoons, 
They come and play with me. 


They peep into my luncheon box 
To see what they can find, 

And though I call them “robbers,” 
I really do not mind. 


The squirrels never tire of nuts, 
For breakfast, lunch, or tea, 

They come and eat out of my hand, 
Then scamper up a tree. 


Three Little Oak Leaves 


Frances Gorman Risser 


Three little oak leaves, 
Dressed in red and gold, 

Waited on the oak tree 
For the winter’s cold. 


One made an elf a coat 

To keep him warm and snug, 
One made a winter home 

For a chilly bug. 


The third leaf fell softly 
Upon a seedling’s bed— 

The seed slept ’til springtime, 
Tucked in from toes to head! 


Halloween 
Winifred Catherine Marshall 


Deary me, oh, deary me, 
Such a lot of stitches, 

In the red and yellow gowns, 
And pointed hats for witches. 


Suits for Betty, Bob, and Ted, 
No one has been slighted, 

Jack-o’-lanterns in a row, 
Waiting to be lighted. 


Stars are shining overhead, 
Weather’s brisk and snappy, 

Halloween is children’s night, 
Everybody’s happy. 
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music. There are verse, an 
action song, and an exercise for 
Halloween, and Columbus Day 
verse. See also the Interme- 
diate and Upper Grades Sec- 
tion for other numbers. 





Bonfire Song 
Lucretia Penny 


(Children may pantomime a group 
around a bonfire, while one child speaks.) 
Stand back! Stand back! 

We won’t take chances. 


Safety first! Safety! 
The bonfire dances. 


The flames leap high, 
Reach east, reach west. 

Careful! Be careful! 
Safety is best. 


Dancing Witches 


Elsie-Jean 
AN AcTION SONG FoR First GRADE 

Half the children are singers and half 
are witches. Singers wear orange caps 
and carry rulers or light sticks. Witches 
wear pointed black caps. Witch Queen 
wears a black crown. Singers stand in 
two opposite rows, A and B. Witches 
are in one corner of room. 

A: “Hear the winds a-blowing,” 

B: “OQo-00-00;” 

A: “Wonder what the witches” 

B: “Do, do, do,” 

A: “Riding on their broomsticks,” 

B: “Tap, tap, tap (tap), 

A: “Through the clouds a-sailing,” 

B: “Rap, rap, rap (rap). 

All sing together for rest of song. At 
words, “Here come, etc.,” witches dance 
in. Witch Queen hobbles after them. 
Song is repeated. All join hands and 
dance around the Witch Queen. 


DANCING WITCHES 


Worps anv Music By ELSIE-JEAN 





Hear the 


winds a- blow - ing, 00 - 00- 00; 


Won - der what the 





do, do, do, 


witch - es 


Rid - ing 


on their broom - sticks, tap, tap, 





clouds 


tap, Through the 


a - sail - ing, 


rap, rap, rap. Jack - 0’ - 





lan-tern laugh-ing all 


for me, 


light - ed, 


Pump - kin fac - es 





see, see, see! 


Here come all the witch-es and the old witch queen, 





Let us dance a-round with 


them, for 


Hal - low - een. 


this is 











StacE SETTING FoR “HALLOWEEN CHARACTERS” 


Halloween Characters 
Katherine Hart Weber 


An EXERCISE FOR Four CHILDREN 


(Children may wear costumes or 
masks. Witch should carry a broom.) 
PUMPKIN— 

I’m the Halloween Pumpkin, 

And always must smile, 
Though my mouth tires out 
Every once in a while. 

A pleasant expression 

I find suits my style. 
CAT— 

I’m a Halloween Cat; 

No doubt you see 

Halloween wouldn’t be 

Halloween without me. 
No dog is brave enough 
To chase me up a tree. 
BAT— 
I’m a Halloween Bat; 
I flit round at night 
And make timid people 
Shiver with fright. 
Some say that my squeak 
Is far worse than my bite. 
WITCH— 
I’m a Halloween Witch; 
I live on the moon, 
And soar back and forth 
To the earth on my broom. 
Now midnight is striking, 
It’s here all too soon. 
Come, children, you’re welcome 
To ride on my broom. 
(Exit all four, riding on the broom.) 


Funny Fear 
Frances Gorman Risser 


I don’t like people to shout “BOO” 
When we are out at play; 

I don’t like to feel shivery 
On any other day, 

But, somehow, creepy games are fun; 
I like to think I’ve seen 

A witch or bat, queer things like that, 
When it is Halloween! 
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Color Song 
Josephine van Dolzen Pease 


(This verse may be used in connection 
with teaching the spectrum colors.) 
Orange and red, 
Orange and red, 
Pumpkins and pomegranates 
And jelly for my bread! 


Purple and blue, 
Purple and blue, 
Plums and grapes 
And huckleberries too! 


Yellow and green, 
Yellow and green, 
Limes and lemons 


And fresh butter beans! 
The Alphabet Party 


Josephine van Dolzen Pease 


(The alphabet known “by heart” is a 
useful bit of mental equipment. The 
verse below will help children in learning 
it.) 

A, B, C, D, 
E, F, G. 
Won’t you come 
And play with me? 


H, I, J, K, 
L, M, N, O, P. 

We'll play ring-a-rosy 
And pussy-wants-a-tree. 


Q, R, 3, a 
U and V. 

We'll eat sugar cookies, 
And drink pink tea. 


W, 

And X, Y, Z. 
Won’t you come 

And play with me? 
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A Day in an Indian Village 
M. Louise C. Hastings 


A Pray For Grapes 1, 2, AND 3 


The purpose of this play, based on the 
life of the Chippewa Indians living on 
the shores of Lake Superior, is to give pu- 
pils an idea of the customs in an Indian 
village. There is little conversation, but 
a great deal of action. Almost no re- 
hearsals will be necessary. The different 
groups may be drilled in their actions and 
then the activities combined into a whole 
play in one rehearsal. 

Players wear Indian suits. For cos- 
tumes easily made, strips of cloth may be 
slashed and sewed on plain garments. All 
wear headbands, with feathers, and many 


beads. 


CHARACTERS 


GRANDMOTHER (teacher or other adult 
who will tell a story). 

MOTHER 

FATHER 

AJAWAC—girl. 

HOLE-IN-THE-DAY 

LITTLE WOLF 

YELLOW WING 

LITTLE WIGUB 

RUFFLE FEATHERS 

BIG STAR 

OTHER INDIANS—girls, boys, and hunt- 
ers, as many as desired for each group. 


) —boys. 


PROPERTIES 


Two good-sized wigwams, with boughs 
spread on the floor and blankets spread 
over boughs. 














Made! Betsy wilt 








A Scene from “A Day in AN INDIAN VILLAGE” 


One small wigwam. 

Fire (wood and red electric light bulb) 
in center of each wigwam. 

Beadwork. 

Flat stone for baking bread in sun. 

Bowl and stone for grinding. 

Doll (for papoose) and cradle board, 
to which doll is fastened. 

Plastic clay, flat board. 

Grasses, nuts, berries, cat-tails, roots, 
acorns. 

Paper fish. 

Pail. 

Drum. 

Bows and arrows. 


SETTING 


Arrange the wigwams so there will be 
no stumbling as players come upon the 
stage. The grandmother and the girls 
might be in one large wigwam, and the 
parents and boys in the other. The wig- 
wams are open, and the Indians are sit- 
ting inside. 


THE Pay 


FATHER (comes from wigwam to stage, 
turns to the east, raises his arms)—The 
Great Spirit brings morning once more. 
Thanks to the Great Spirit! (He turns 
toward wigwam. ) 

(Hole-in-the-Day repeats actions and 
words of his father, who keeps his hands 
raised while boy speaks. Father goes off 
stage. Boy goes into tent, gets pail, and 
goes for water. Returns with water, takes 
it into tent. Comes out, as Ajawac comes 
from her tent. Each carries a dark blan- 
ket. They fold the blankets, roll them, 
carry them back into the tents, and sit 
down inside.) 

(Grandmother leaves her wigwam, re- 
peats action of father and son, but says 
nothing. She brings out some beadwork, 
and begins to sew, for action. Two boys 
come from off stage and sit beside her. 
She gives them plastic clay, and they be- 
gin to make clay animals. She helps 
them. One boy goes into a wigwam for 
a board. As they finish their animals they 
stand them on the board.) 

MOTHER (at door of her wigwam, 
speaking to children  inside)—Little 
Wolf, get your sister and go for some 
roots of the jack-in-the-pulpit. All you 
can get we will put in our undergroun 
storehouse and keep for winter. Yellow 
Wing, get Little Wigub and go out in the 
canoe until the great sun is too hot. Get 
all the lily roots you can. We'll have a 
feast to-day. The men of the village are 
going hunting, so there will be plenty of 
deer meat for us all. 
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(Children follow directions when 
Mother finishes talking, not before. The 
teaching of patience and discipline un- 
derlies Indian customs, hence children 
wait until directions are given, and then 
follow them exactly.) 

(Mother puts bowl and stone on flat 
stone outside the tent. Puts acorns on 
the floor beside the stone.) 

MOTHER—Now, Ajawac, grind these 
acorns into flour. They have been drying 
for several days. Then mix the bread and 
spread it on the rock to cook in the sun. 

(If teacher wishes this to be carried out 
further, child will pretend to filter 
ground acorns in a basket to remove the 
tannic acid. When water runs clear, 
dough is spread on stone. Grandmother 
and boys keep up their action continu- 
ously.) 

FATHER (returns to stage)—Come, 
Hole-in-the-Day, we’re off to the hunt- 
ing grounds with all the other men. 
(Exit with bow and arrows.) 

MOTHER (goes to Grandmother’s tent 
and calls to the three girls inside) — 
Come, girls, go to the woods and gather 
berries and nuts to use to-day. (Girls 
exit. Mother gets papoose, on cradle 
board, from own wigwam and hangs 
cradle board on branch, sits in front of 
it, swings it, and sings “Lullaby.” The 
syllables “we we” are used in a lullaby as 
we would use “by-by.” 

(Two or three girls enter and sit be- 
side Grandmother. They bring dried 
grasses with them.) 

A GIRL—We have come to make our 
dolls. Will you show us how? (Grand- 
mother nods and they begin. Boys still 
work on animals.) 

[Directions for making dolls are found 
at end of play.] 

GRANDMOTHER—W ould you like a 
story while you work? 

CHILDREN—Oh, yes! 

(Grandmother nods and a boy beats 
the drum. Other Indians enter and sit 
on the side of the stage where Grand- 
mother is. Mother, on her side, still 
swings baby, helps girl make acorn bread, 
and keeps up action until story starts. 
Then all on stage listen to story.) 

[An Indian story from a reader may 
be used; or, if an unfamiliar story is de- 
sired, such books as the following will be 
helpful: Indian Legends Retold, by 


E. Eastman; Little Papoose Listens, by 
E. M. Donaldson; and Stories of the Red 
Children, by D. Brooks. ] 

RUFFLE FEATHERS—I made up a song. 
_ GRANDMOTHER—When did you make 
it up, Ruffle Feathers? 


RUFFLE FEATHERS—Last night. My 
father and mother were visiting at an- 
other wigwam and an owl frightened me. 
I sang this song so I couldn’t hear the owl. 
The name of the song is “I Am Afraid of 
the Owl.” (Sings song.) 

GRANDMOTHER—Let’s all sing it. (All 
sing.) 

BIG STAR—My friends, I shall sing you 
“The Song of the Crows.” I made up the 
song when I was fasting. It was in the 
fall of the year and the crows were going 
south. The words of my song mean that 
the crows are the first to return and that 
they bring the spring rains. (Big Star 
sings. Drum rhythm used.) 

BIG STAR—My friends, I have sung you 
“The Song of the Crows.” 

GRANDMOTHER—Good, Big Star! That 
is just what we believe about crows. 

INDIAN BOY (from group working be- 
side Grandmother)—Let’s play Camp. 

INDIAN GIRL—AIl right. You boys go 
and catch some fish in the stream. 

(Exit boys. Girls go into small wig- 
wam and get things ready. They turn on 
the red light under the fire and sit down 
where they can be seen. Boys return with 
fish, which they throw into the wigwam, 
as the custom was. While fish are being 
cooked, the boys play Deer Sticks, that 
is, they walk on all fours to imitate deer, 
holding a stick in each hand to represent 
forelegs.) 

INDIAN GIRL—The fish is all cooked. 
Let’s take it down to the edge of the 
stream and eat it. 


OTHERS—AIll right. 


(Exit this group 
of children.) 





Lullaby 


(Children who have been sent to the 
woods enter.) 

YELLOW wINc—We have a canoe full 
of lily roots. 

LITTLE WOLF—We found many jack- 
in-the-pulpit roots. These are called 
Indian turnip. 

FIRST GIRL—I picked berries. 
can be dried and eaten this winter. 

SECOND GiRL—I picked large bunches 
of cat-tails. 

MOTHER—That is starvation diet. I 
hope we shall not need to eat cat-tail 
seeds this year, but it is well to have them 
on hand in our storehouse. : 

THIRD GIRL—My pails are full of nuts. 
I have more acorns, and now we can 
have some acorn porridge. I like it. To- 
morrow I'll go nutting again. 

MOTHER—Yes, to-morrow you chil- 
dren shall gather more berries and nuts 
and roots. The winter will probably be a 
hard one. We cannot get this food in 
cold weather. You must gather greens 
too. Wild mustard and wild onions you 
must find. We need them. 

YELLOW wING—Here come the hunt- 
ers! I wonder what they have killed. 
(Hunters enter.) 

FATHER—We have had a great kill. 
Come on, all of you, and see what we 
have brought home. 

(All exit with hunters except Mother 
and Grandmother. Mother takes papoose 
and sits inside wigwam. Grandmother 
rises slowly and goes to sit inside her wig- 
wam.) 


They 


How To MAKE THE DoLL 


Use a bunch of dried grasses of any 
length. Tie the head with heavy grass. 
Wind arms and legs with some heavy 
grass or wood fiber. Fasten on a bit of 


bright cloth for a short skirt. 


Note: The words and the music for the Indian 
songs are from Chippewa Music,. Bulletin 45, Bureau 
of American Ethnology, Washington, D.C. 
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DRAWING LESSONS FOR HALLOWEEN 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor OF Art, UNiverstry ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


DICTATED lesson on simple 

Halloween figures, such as those 

shown in the large illustra- 

tion below, may encourage 

children who are timid about drawing. 

The lesson may proceed somewhat as 
follows. 

For a jack-o’-lantern, draw a shape like 
a circle. Addastem. Draw two eyes, a 
nose, and a mouth. If you want your 
jack-o’-lantern to laugh, turn the cor- 
ners of his mouth up. If you want him 
to look cross, turn the corners of his 
mouth down. 

A witch should have a pointed nose, a 
pointed chin, and a pointed hat. You 
could make her cape come to a point al- 
so. Perhaps you will like to show her 
riding on a broomstick. . 

To make a cat, draw a line like an arch. 
Add a short line to the left side at the 
bottom, pointing toward the center of 
the arch. Add another line like it to the 
right side. Follow the other steps as they 
are drawn (see illustration) , and you will 
have a Halloween cat. 

For a bat, make a short curved line 
with the ends rounding up. Under it 


make a point like a V. Finish the curved 
line (see illustration). Add a wavy line, 
for the wings. Draw head and claws. 

After the children have gained confi. 
dence through making separate figures, 
they may like to use the figures in a com- 
position. A suggested method of pre- 
senting a lesson on composition follows, 
It is based on the smaller drawings 
shown on this page. 

You can make many pictures of chil- 
dren with their jack-o’-lanterns. Here 
you see two such pictures, one of Jean 
with her jack-o’-lanterns shown front 
view, and one of John with his jack-o’- 
lanterns turned sideways. 

Perhaps you’d like to make a fence 
full of pumpkins, with children look- 
ing at them. You could draw twins 
holding their jack-o’-lanterns. You could 
draw farm scenery behind them. 

You could draw jack-o’-lanterns in a 
store window. 

You could make a picture of a witch, 
either front view or side view. A star or 
a moon will show that it is night. You 
could add a cat or a bat, and show the 
witch stirring her kettle. 
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ALICE COOK FULLER 


ForRMERLY, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, LARIMER CouNTy, COLORADO 


NDER the supervision of Miss 
Charlotte Collie, the art and 
social science class of Grade 3B, 
in Henry M. Teller School, 
Denver, Colorado, carried out an unusu- 
ally interesting Indian project. This 
school is operated on the platoon system, 
but the work could be done quite as well 
in an ordinary-type school. The subject 
of Indians is of intense interest to children 
in every part of the country, and teach- 
ers will find them enthusiastic over gath- 
ering material for an Indian project. 

The pupils decided upon the Pueblo 
Indians for their project because these 
Indians were so accessible that many of 
the children, as well as the teacher, had 
visited the pueblos. (The work could be 
carried out by any school within reach of 
a good library where material on the 
pueblo-building tribes could be found.* 

The project really came under the head 
of shelter, but was made more interesting 
by the inclusion of the study of food, 
clothing, and customs. Every child in 
the grade had a definite part in its devel- 
opment. 

Miss Collie, on her many trips to Santa 
Fe, Taos, Mancos, and the Mesa Verde, 
had collected many pictures and exam- 
ples of Indian art, not only of the tribes 
now living in pueblos, but also of their 
assumed ancestors, the Cliff Dwellers. 
Her collection included bits of pottery, 
specimens of hand weaving, baskets, and 
hand-wrought ornaments of beaten silver 
and semiprecious stones. A number of the 
pupils brought similar specimens from 
home. Soon tables, cupboards, and win- 
dow sills were laden with examples of the 
Pueblo Indians’ handicraft. 

Pictures were collected. Stories were 
read to the class and discussed. These 
stories included descriptions of Pueblo 
Indian life and customs, something of 
their history, and many of their legends. 
Among books mentioned by Miss Collie as 
sources of information were those by 
Lummis, particularly Some Strange Cor- 
ners of Our Country; Indians of the 
Painted Desert Region, by James; and 
Waterless Mountain, by Armer. 

I. Objectives. 

A. Appreciation of beauty. 

B. Appreciation of the Indian’s con- 

tribution to his tribe, children, and 


country. 
C. Some knowledge of Indian history. 


D. Knowledge of the beginnings of 
Colorado and neighboring states. 
E. Appreciation of the Indian’s initia- 
tive and ability in: 
1. Building. 
a) For protection against enemies. 
b) For permanence. 
c) For community use and wel- 
fare. 
d) For religious observance. 
2. Character development. 
3. Efficiency in planning and in la- 
bor. 
4. Adjustment to social conditions. 
a) In the home. 
b) In the schoolroom. 
c) In his tribe. 
5. Art. 
a) Pottery, blankets, canoes, etc. 
b) Clothing (made of woven 
fabric, tanned buckskin, etc.). 
c) Ornamentation (using bead- 
work, feathers, painting, shells, 
jewelry, etc.). 
II. Correlated teaching. 
A. Human response to geographic 
control. 
B. Reading and comprehension of sto- 
ries, for background. 
C. History—pre-pioneer period. 
D. Oral language, in discussion of 


project. 
E. Color values. 


F. Skill in handcraft. yy 

In order to clarify meanings - 
and add vividness to their men- 
tal pictures, it was necessary to . 
familiarize the pupils with the a 
words mesa, adobe, pueblo, and | 
corral, before they were used. 











Miss Collie first showed the children the 
picture of a mesa, then of a pueblo on a 
mesa. They were fully discussed, until 
the children understood the meaning of 
the terms. It was then explained that 
the pueblos built in the valleys were usu- 
ally of adobe brick, because adobe mud 
was always at hand; and that those on the 
mesas were usually of stone, which was 
accessible there. Adobe mud was brought 
up from the watercourses below, to chink 
and plaster the stone pueblos. 

With such a background of informa- 
tion, construction work was ready to be 
started. A picture of the Painted Desert 
was made with soft colored chalk on wide 
wrapping paper. The glowing colors 
were blended by rubbing them with soft 
paper napkins. The darker and more 
vivid colors were in the foreground, with 
gray, tan, red-brown, red, and yellow 
fading into the pale blue of noonday 
desert skies. 

While one group finished the picture, 
another was building the pueblo. Still 
other groups made ladders of burnt 
matches tied together with string. The 
children, of course, knew that these 
strings simulated stout thongs of leather, 
and the matches, poles brought down by 
burros from the hills. 

The sand table was selected as the val- 
ley from which the mesa rose. The mesa 
itself was made from a large box about 
12 by 26 by 36 inches, covered loosely 
with crumpled newsprint, and spread 
with stucco plaster. Smaller boxes rang- 
ing in height from five to seven inches, 
covered with newsprint, and plastered, 
were placed near the center of the mesa. 
These were without doors, and the only 
windows were high in the walls. Smaller 


boxes of different sizes were used for the 
(Continued om page 65) 
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DRAWING LESSONS FOR HALLOWEEN 


JESSIE TODD 


SuPERVISOR OF ArT, UNIVERSITY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


DICTATED lesson on simple 

Halloween figures, such as those 

shown in the large illustra- 

tion below, may encourage 

children who are timid about drawing. 

The lesson may proceed somewhat as 
follows. 

For a jack-o’-lantern, draw a shape like 
a circle. Addastem. Draw two eyes, a 
nose, and a mouth. If you want your 
jack-o’-lantern to laugh, turn the cor- 
ners of his mouth up. If you want him 
to look cross, turn the corners of his 
mouth down. 

A witch should have a pointed nose, a 
pointed chin, and a pointed hat. You 
could make her cape come to a point al- 
so. Perhaps you will like to show her 
riding on a broomstick. 

To make a cat, draw a line like an arch. 
Add a short line to the left side at the 
bottom, pointing toward the center of 
the arch. Add another line like it to the 
right side. Follow the other steps as they 
are drawn (see illustration) , and you will 
have a Halloween cat. 

For a bat, make a short curved line 
with the ends rounding up. Under it 


make a point like a V. Finish the curved 
line (see illustration). Add a wavy line, 
for the wings. Draw head and claws. 

After the children have gained confi. 
dence through making separate figures, 
they may like to use the figures in a com- 
position. A suggested method of pre- 
senting a lesson on composition follows, 
It is based on the smaller drawings 
shown on this page. 

You can make many pictures of chil- 
dren with their jack-o’-lanterns. Here 
you see two such pictures, one of Jean 
with her jack-o’-lanterns shown front 
view, and one of John with his jack-o’- 
lanterns turned sideways. 

Perhaps you’d like to make a fence 
full of pumpkins, with children look- 
ing at them. You could draw twins 
holding their jack-o’-lanterns. You could 
draw farm scenery behind them. 

You could draw jack-o’-lanterns in a 
store window. 

You could make a picture of a witch, 
either front view or side view. A star or 
a moon will show that it is night. You 
could add a cat or a bat, and show the 
witch stirring her kettle. 
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ALICE COOK FULLER 


FoRMERLY, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, LARIMER CouNTy, COLORADO 


NDER the supervision of Miss 
Charlotte Collie, the art and 
social science class of Grade 3B, 
in Henry M. Teller School, 
Denver, Colorado, carried out an unusu- 
ally interesting Indian project. This 
school is operated on the platoon system, 
but the work could be done quite as well 
in an ordinary-type school. The subject 
of Indians is of intense interest to children 
in every part of the country, and teach- 
ers will find them enthusiastic over gath- 
ering material for an Indian project. 

The pupils decided upon the Pueblo 
Indians for their project because these 
Indians were so accessible that many of 
the children, as well as the teacher, had 
visited the pueblos. (The work could be 
carried out by any school within reach of 
a good library where material on the 
pueblo-building tribes could be found.* 

The project really came under the head 
of shelter, but was made more interesting 
by the inclusion of the study of food, 
clothing, and customs. Every child in 
the grade had a definite part in its devel- 
opment. 

Miss Collie, on her many trips to Santa 
Fe, Taos, Mancos, and the Mesa Verde, 
had collected many pictures and exam- 
ples of Indian art, not only of the tribes 
now living in pueblos, but also of their 
assumed ancestors, the Cliff Dwellers. 
Her collection included bits of pottery, 
specimens of hand weaving, baskets, and 
hand-wrought ornaments of beaten silver 
and semiprecious stones. A number of the 
pupils brought similar specimens from 
home. Soon tables, cupboards, and win- 
dow sills were laden with examples of the 
Pueblo Indians’ handicraft. 

Pictures were collected. Stories were 
read to the class and discussed. These 
stories included descriptions of Pueblo 
Indian life and customs, something of 
their history, and many of their legends. 
Among books mentioned by Miss Collie as 
sources of information were those by 
Lummis, particularly Some Strange Cor- 
ners of Our Country; Indians of the 
Painted Desert Region, by James; and 
Waterless Mountain, by Armer. 

I. Objectives. 

A. Appreciation of beauty. 

B. Appreciation of the Indian’s con- 

tribution to his tribe, children, and 


country. 
C. Some knowledge of Indian history. 


D. Knowledge of the beginnings of 
Colorado and neighboring states. 
E. Appreciation of the Indian’s initia- 
tive and ability in: 
1. Building. 
a) For protection against enemies. 
b) For permanence. 
c) For community use and wel- 
fare. 
d) For religious observance. 
2. Character development. 
3. Efficiency in planning and in la- 
bor. 
4. Adjustment to social conditions. 
a) In the home. 
b) In the schoolroom. 
c) In his tribe. 
5. Art. 
a) Pottery, blankets, canoes, etc. 
b) Clothing (made of woven 
fabric, tanned buckskin, etc.). 
c) Ornamentation (using bead- 
work, feathers, painting, shells, 
jewelry, etc.). 
II. Correlated teaching. 
A. Human response to geographic 
control. 
B. Reading and comprehension of sto- 
ries, for background. 
C. History—pre-pioneer period. 
D. Oral language, in discussion of 
project. 
E. Color values. 
F, Skill in handcraft. a, 
In order to clarify meanings "4 
and add vividness to their men- 
tal pictures, it was necessary to 
familiarize the pupils with the 
words mesa, adobe, pueblo, and 
corral, before they were used. 


* 


Miss Collie first showed the children the 
picture of a mesa, then of a pueblo oa 
mesa. They were fully discussed, until 
the children understood the meaning of 
the terms. It was then explained that 
the pueblos built in the valleys were usu- 
ally of adobe brick, because adobe mud 
was always at hand; and that those on the 
mesas were usually of stone, which was 
accessible there. Adobe mud was brought 
up from the watercourses below, to chink 
and plaster the stone pueblos. 

With such a background of. informa- 
tion, construction work was ready to be 
started. A picture of the Painted Desert 
was made with soft colored chalk on wide 
wrapping paper. The glowing colors 
were blended by rubbing them with soft 
paper napkins. The darker and more 
vivid colors were in the foreground, with 
gray, tan, red-brown, red, and yellow 
fading into the pale blue of noonday 
desert skies. 

While one group finished the. picture, 
another was building the pueblo. Still 
other groups made ladders of burnt 
matches tied together with string. The 
children, of course, knew that these 
strings simulated stout thongs of leather, 
and the matches, poles brought down by 
burros from the hills. 

The sand table was selected as the val- 
ley from which the mesa rose. The mesa 
itself was made from a large box about 
12 by 26 by 36 inches, covered loosely 
with crumpled newsprint, and spread 
with stucco plaster. Smaller boxes rang- 
ing in height from five to seven inches, 
covered with newsprint, and plastered, 
were placed near the center of the mesa. 
These were without doors, and the only 
windows were high in the walls. Smaller 


boxes of different sizes were used for the 
(Continued on page 65) 
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Find the Answers 


Where can you find some real 
Indian music arranged for pri- 
mary children to sing? (See p. 29) 

What worth-while results may 
be brought about by a Pueblo 
Indian sand table? (See p. 31) 

Can you make seatwork useful 
and attractive? (See pp. 21; 24) 

How can number facts be pre- 
sented so that children learn hap- 
pily and profitably? (See p. 20) 

Are you looking for a seasonal 
nature story? (See p. 22) 

What can the primary child 
draw for Halloween? (See p. 30) 





Playtime Activities 
Elizabeth Sharp 


ELOW are mimetic drills that may be 

acted out by children. The teacher 

tells the story, and the success of the 

game depends upon the amount of en- 
thusiasm which she puts into it. 


SHOPPING 


To-day we shall go shopping. All of 
you put on street clothes. (All pretend 
to change clothing.) No, we will not 
run, we must walk. (Ali walk.) Re- 
member if you do not hold yourself tall, 
you will not look well on the street. Yes, 
we shall buy some apples. (All buy 
apples and begin to eat them.) Aren't 
they good? Fruit is good to eat between 
meals. Since it is nearly supper time, we 
must start home. (All walk home.) 


GOING TO GRANDPA’S 


Children, we are all going to Grand- 
pa’s. He lives out in the country, on a 
farm. First we must get ready. Don’t 
you think that we should wash our faces? 
(All pretend to wash faces.) Oh, yes, 
that is better; thev look so nice and clean 
that I am sure Grandpa will be glad to 
see us. Now brush your teeth. (All 
brush teeth.) Ob, where are our suit- 
cases? (All run and get suitcases.) 

We must not miss the train. Listen, 
do you hear something? (All whistle, 
like train.). The train is coming. (All 
imitate noise of train, also using arm 


movement imitating wheels.) Qh, 
there is the bell. (All pretend to ring 
bell.) Now let us get aboard. (All 


climb into train, put suitcases down, 
and find seats.) We are getting ready 
to go. Hear the engine? (All make 
noise like train getting ready to start.) 
Oh, look, I see a cow. What do you 
see out of your window? (Each names 
something.) Here is the conductor 
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ready for our tickets. All get your 
tickets and give them to him. (All give 
tickets.) Children, did you hear the 
conductor tell us that we are nearly 
there? Do you see Grandpa? (All look 
for him.) The train has stopped. Take 
your suitcases and we will get off. (All 
take suitcases and get off.) 


At GRANDPA’S 


Now let us shake hands with Grandpa. 
(All shake hands.) _He has brought the 
truck. Let us crank it. (All pretend 
to crank.) Now getin. (All climb in- 
to the truck.) Oh, look, there is the 
farm! Look at the ducks! (All catch 
ankles with hands, quacking at every 
step.) Listen, everyone! Grandpa says 
that he has some fresh milk for us to 
drink. It is down at the spring house. 
(All run to the spring house.) Now get 
your glasses and hold them while 
Grandpa fills them. (All drink.) 

We are going to see the garden. 
(All walk to garden.) Name the 
vegetables that you see. (Each names 
a vegetable.) Let us go to see the 
orchard. What fruits do you see? 
(All name fruits.) Now see how many 
animals you can find. (All run.) ‘Time 
is up now, children, and Grandpa is ready 
to take us back. There he is with the 
truck. (All get in the truck.) 


Seatwork Activities 
Olive E. Winship 


‘Tre seatwork activities given below 
may be supplemental to those in- 
cluded in the basal reader. It is desirable 
to check all work at the close of the peri- 
od, and, if possible, during the period. 

1. Arrange in groups or columns as 
many words as possible from various 
“families,” studied in basal phonics. 

2. Find figures from number box. 

a) Figures to fit groups first ar- 
ranged by teacher. 

b) Figures arranged in consecu- 
tive order to 10. 

c) Figures in odd and even order. 
d) Figures arranged by 5’s; by 
10’s. 

e) Figures to match domino cards. 

3. Follow directions from blackboard: 

a) Draw three balloons. 
b) Color one red. 
c) Color two yellow. 

4. Illustrate sentences or stories by 
drawings or paper-cuttings. 

§. Trace and color autumn leaves, 

6. Illustrate by free-hand cut-outs 
the different days of the week in activi- 
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ties of the home, as: Monday—tub, 
clothes on line, etc. Mount the best one 
as a poster, labeling the, day. 

7. Cut free-hand large figures from 
1 to 10. Color ten circles and cut out. 
Mount circles with figures. 

8. Make calendar of the month. 

9. Find and cut out pictures illus- 
trating Mother Goose rhymes. 

10. Cut uniform-sized rectangles on 
which pupils make domino cards, using 
crayons to mark the circles. (This requires 
some supervision or class training to do 
well.) 

11. Make store window, printing or 
drawing contents. 

12. Make color chart. 

13. When studying time and the clock- 
face, make wrist watches. 

14. Make colored repeat borders on 
paper napkins, and fold. 


Homes for Numbers 
Bertha G. Rames 
A° A device in teaching children to 


read and write numbers from 100 
to 1,000, we play a game called 
“Home.” The children fold their 
papers so as to make four sections. At 
the top of each section they place a 
hundred, such as 200, 500, 700, 800. 

I then dictate numbers in the several 
hundreds given, and the children write 
them in the correct homes. After six or 
eight numbers have been placed in each 
home, pencils are laid down and children 
are called on to read the numbers found 
in the different homes. The home idea 
adds a little human touch to the other- 
wise rather uninteresting numbers. We 
think that the numbers feel much hap- 
pier when in their own homes. 

As the children become proficient in 
writing and placing numbers correctly, ~ 
a new home is added which has a bit of 7 
sentiment attached—an orphan home. ~ 
In this home go all the numbers not in 
the hundreds—numbers that have no © 
homes, we say. Sometimes we go so far 
as to put a little roof at the top of each 
home. The orphan home is often the 
largest home on the paper. 

The device necessitates rather careful 
discrimination. 

The several distinct difficulties in 
writing the hundreds—zeros, and so on— © 
come in for interesting drill. : 

All the psychological factors involved 
in learning are employed—auditory (the_ 
child hears), hand motor (he writes), 
and visual and speech motor (he looks 
and reads). 
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COURTESY. WILLIAM ROCKHILL NELSON GALLERY OF ART, KANGAS CITY 


“A NAvVAHO BLANKET-WEAVER” 


Tt Navaho Indians of the Southwest have long been noted 
for their skill in weaving. This diorama, showing a Navaho 
woman at her loom, is full of interesting details. (A diorama, as 
you can see, uses models for the objects and figures in the fore- 
ground, and a painting for the background.) Call pupils’ at- 


tention to the crude but adequate loom, and the wool ready for 
use. The woman’s costume is typical. Notice her belt of heavy 
silver plaques, her bracelet and necklace, and the odd way in 
which she wears her hair. Her blanket, with its meaningful 
colors and symbols, will be a true work of art. 
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PHOTO FROM NANCY IRENE FUNK HAGER 





A NAvAHO INDIAN FAMILY OF [TO-DAY 


HILDREN’S ideas about present-day Indians are often 
rather vague. If your pupils inquire how Indians live now, 

or if they seem to think that Indians still live just as they did 
when the white man first came to America, this photograph will 
be of help. We see a family of Navaho Indians who live on a 


reservation in New Mexico. They are wearing “white man’s 
clothes,” though on feast days they may wear real Indian cos- 
tumes. They own flocks of sheep and goats. The mother is re- 
sponsible for the flocks, and manages the family income. See the 
happy, healthy children. Many Indians are fine citizens. 
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GRAMSTORFF BROS., INC., MALDEN, MASS, 


“COLUMBUS ON THE SANTA MariA”—‘Piloty 


THs picture may lend new meaning to a study of the great has used his imagination, for nobody knows how Columbus real 
explorer. The strain of dealing with a frightened and re- looked. Piloty was a nineteenth-century German artist, w 
bellious crew is evident in Columbus’ face, but we know that he known in his day for historical subjects. (See No. 59 of Ti 
refused to turn back until his goal was reached. Pupils should Instructor Picture Study Series for a famous portrait ¢ 
be told that the picture is not an authentic portrait; the artist Columbus by Del Piombo, an Italian artist.) 
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PHOTO FROM THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF ART 


“OSAGE VILLAGE 


HE Osage Indians of Missouri are pictured in this lunette, 
one of those which decorate the Missouri State Capitol, at 


Jefferson City. Our chief interest centers on the little family 
group in the foreground, gathered around the fire to cook a meal. 
The father has brought home a wild turkey; the mother has ears 
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of corn in a basket; and a kettle of savory food is hanging over 
the fire. In the background we see several of the well built wig- 
wams which these Indians made of rushes. The Osage Indians 
of the present day live in Oklahoma, where they own some of 
the finest oil lands in the United States. 
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PUBLISHERS PHOTO SERVICE 


Preparing Trawl Lines 


EWING GALLOWAY 


Off to the Fishing Grounds 


New ENGLAND FISHERIES 


KEYSTONE ViEw Co. 


A Gloucester Fisherman in His Dory 
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EWING GALLOWAY 


Weighing Fish at the Wharf 
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BLACKHINGTON, R, 1. NESMITH 


Putting a Dory over the Side 


BLACKINGTON, R. I. NESMITH 


Pulling In the Trawl Line 
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EWING GALLOWAY 


Fish Drying in the Sun at Gloucester 
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COURTESY, WILLIAM ROCKHILL NELSON GALLERY OF ART, KANSAS CITY 


“A PueBLoO POTTERY-MAKER” 


HIS diorama, a companion piece to that on Plate I, shows 
pottery-making—a second type of handicraft in which the 
Indians of the Southwest excelled. The Indians did not know 
about the potter’s wheel; all their ware was made by the coil 
method. Much beautiful work was produced, especially among 


the Pueblo Indians. In the background of this scene we see a 
pueblo and in front of it the stream whose clay banks. furnish 
the woman with material for her jars. After shaping them, she 
decorates them with symbolic designs. Then they are fired, and 
are ready to be used for carrying water, cooking, or storing food. 
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‘JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


6 Me birthday of this genial Hoosier poet falls on the seventh 
of October. He was born in Greenfield, Indiana, in 1853, 


and there he grew up in the midst gf the smiling countryside 


which he was to celebrate in his verse. In his later years he was 
the literary idol of his native state, and school children used to re- 


member him on his birthday by marching in procession and © 
leaving flowers at his home. He is probably best known to-day 7 
for such dialect verse as “Our Hired Girl,” “Little Orphant 7 


Annie,” and “The Raggedy Man.” (See THE INsTRUCTOR, © 
October, 1930, for study suggestions. ) 
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HE following is a summary of this section 
and of other material in this issue useful 
in the middle and upper grades. 


+ 


Arithmetic— 

Arithmetic articles appear on pages 43, 44, 
and 56. The unit on page 42 correlates with 
arithmetic. 


+ 


Art; Handcraft— 

The cover picture, picture study, Plates I, 
Ill, 1V-V, and VII, and an article on page 56 
present art appreciation material; art work and 
handcraft material are found in the black- 
board and window decorations, in articles on 
pages 31, 44, and 53, and in the calendar 
border. Handcraft suggestions are found also 
in two items on page 54, and in two on page 56. 


+ 


Handwriting; Spelling— 

Handwriting is the subject of the unit on 
this page, and there are short articles on pages 
54 and 56. A spelling item is on page 55. 


+ 


Health; Safety; Recreation— 

Suggestions for healthful recreation are 
given on pages 58 and 61. Safety is stressed 
in a test lesson on page 43; in a story, page 
52; and in a verse, page 27. 


+ 


Language; Literature; Reading— 

On page 52 is a language story, and on pages 
44, 55, and 56 are short articles on language. 
See page 44 for a literature test; page 54 for a 
brief article; and Plate VIII for a portrait of 
the poet, Riley. Two stories are on page 52. 


+ 


Nature Study— 

Nature study material appears in articles on 
pages 45 and 56; in a story, page 22; and in 
verses on pages 26, 28, 48, and 51. 


+ 


Program Material— 

On pages 48 to 51, there are a play, a song, 
an exercise, and a verse for Columbus Day; 
some autumn verse; and verse, a play, and a 
song for Halloween. See also an Indian play 
and music, and Halloween verse and a song, in 
the primary section. 


+ 
Social Studies— 


Involving history are a play on page 28, a 
play on page 48, the unit on this page, a test 
on page 46, Plates I-V, and VII, the calendar, 
a short article on page 44, and one on page 55. 
For geography material see a unit on page 42, 
Plate VI, and Mr. Boutwell’s article on page 
45. Character education is stressed in an 
article on page 58. 


+ 


Units of Work; Test Material— 

The unit on this page combines history and 
handwriting; the one on page 42 involves his- 
tory, civics, and geography; and the unit on 
page 43 deals with safety. A test in history 
is given on page 46, and tests on fire preven- 
tion and arithmetic on page 43. 
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MAN LEARNS TO WRITE 


CORA P. EMERSON 


TeacHer, FirrH Grape, VERNON STREET ScHOoI, NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


I. Objectives. 

A. To arouse in the pupils a desire to 

improve their writing and to have bet- 

ter written lessons. 

B. To lead the pupils to see that pen- 

manship is one of the fine arts, as well 

as one of the oldest tool subjects. 

C. To have the pupils realize that good 

writing helps them in many of their 

subjects, such as spelling and language. 

D. To lead the pupils to appreciate 

what legible and fluent penmanship 

may mean to them in adult life. 
II. Suggestive methods of introducing 
the unit. 

A. The examination of old books, if 
one has them. We had several old al- 
manacs between one hundred and one 
hundred fifty years old. The pupils 
were interested in the “funny” writ- 
ing on the margin. 

B. Making a clay or wax tablet. 

C. Making a border of “wedge-shaped 

figures.” Explain to the pupils that 

people long ago used to write with 
such symbols. 

D. Reading any suitable story in read- 

ers or books. 

E. Seeing pictures, as Alexander’s “The 

Evolution of the Book” series [see Pic- 

ture Section, THE INsTRUCTOR, Jan- 

uary, 1933). 

F. Studying about the picture writing 

of the Indians. Few children can re- 

sist anything about Indians. 

G. Studying the part of Hiawatha 

pertaining to picture writing. 

H. An exhibit of pens, ink, and paper. 
III. Subject matter. 

In the bibliography at the end of the 
article will be found the reference books 
used for subject matter. The pupils con- 
sulted the following outline to find out 
what to look for in the reference books. 
IV. Working outline. 

A. Symbols used in writing. 

1. Indian picture writing. 
a) Mayas. 
b) Aztecs. 

2. Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
a) Ideograms. 
b) Phonograms. 
c) Hieratic writing. 
d) Demotic writing. 


3. Cuneiform writing. 
a) Babylonians. 
b) Assyrians. 
4. Alphabets. — 
a) Egyptian. 
b) Phoenician. 
c) Greek. 
d) Roman. 
5. Numerals. 
a) Roman system. 
b) Arabic system. 
c) The abacus. 
B. Materials upon which writing was 
done. 
1. Bark, bone, skins. 
2. Stone, clay, and wax tablets. 
3. Papyrus. 
4. Paper. 
a) Origin in China. 
b) Introduction into Europe. 
§. Parchment. 
C. Tools used in writing. 
1. Pieces of flint. 
2. Stylus. 
3. Brush. 
4. Reed pen. 
§. Quill pen. 
6. Steel and gold pens. 
D. Forms of manuscript. 
1. Scrolls or rolls. 
2. Books. 


V. Problems. 


A. How did man learn to write? 

B. When did man learn to write? 

C. Why did man learn to write? 
D. What progress has been made in 
writing? 

E. How important is writing to us? 


VI. Activities. 


A. Oral reports on the many parts of 

the outline. 

B. Written reports on various parts 

of the outline. 

C. Copying and enlarging the differ- 

ent alphabets. 

D. Locating on the map the differ- 

ent countries studied. 

E. Finding out one thing of interest 

about each country. 

F. Making an alphabet in best writ- 

ing for the bulletin board. 

G. Making a writing progress chart. 

H.*Making Indian picture writing. 
(Continued on page 66) 








EREWITH is presented a unit 
on fishing which has been 
used at the seventh-grade 
level in one type of teaching 

situation. It will be found especially use- 
ful in rural and village schools where one 
teacher is in charge of several grades and 
teaches all the subjects. Some of the aims 
and values which the entire block of 
work attempts to provide for are to be 
found in the following list. 

1. A unit of work covering eight to 
ten class days, thereby eliminating the 
daily page-by-page assignment. 

2. Longer recitation periods arranged 
so that there will be about a half hour 
for the introduction, then two shorter 
class periods, and two all-work periods 
for the week. 

3. Correlation of silent reading, spell- 
ing, oral reports, and penmanship on the 
basis of the pupil’s ability to comprehend 
and interpret the printed page. Other 
subjects add their share. 

It will be noted that all these refer to 
mechanical routine features. The vari- 
ous map-reading skills and abilities, un- 
derstandings and appreciations of the 
fundamental content, and other values 
are also realized. In order to make this 
unit as practical as possible, the classroom 
procedure is described below, in an in- 
formal conversational manner. 


INTRODUCTION—First Day— 
Lone PErRiop 


The introduction is based upon the 
supposition that a unit on climate has just 
been completed. After a brief review of 
the effect of oceans on climate, the 
teacher says: 

“Oceans not only serve us with tem- 
peratures and rainfall but also in other 
ways. What are some?” 

Pupils volunteer with such ways as 
transportation, source of food, and 
source of minerals. Interest questions 
similar to the following will likely find 
almost everyone participating. 

“How maay of you boys and girls 
like sea food?” (Some will perhaps vol- 
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unteer to tell what they have eaten, of 
a trip to the sea, of a scene from a mov- 
ie, or even a good “fish” story.) “When 
you go fishing, what do you catch? 
Where do you go? What do you sup- 
pose are some of the differences between 
your way of going fishing and that of a 
deep-sea fisherman?” (The response and 
interest created will bring about other 
“leads” on the part of the pupils.) “Cer- 
tain regions of the world are especially 
stamped by the fishing occupation. 
Where are these places?” 

Pupils suggest Labrador, Norwegian 
coast, Pacific coast of North America, 
and tell why fishing is important there. 
They know some of the factors involved 
from their previous regional study of the 
world. Here teacher and pupils can add 
incidents about the hazards of the indus- 
try from news items they recall. 

The teacher may then say, “We can 
bring our discussion to a climax by go- 
ing on a fishing expedition ourselves. It 
will be a real job. What name is given 
to a job that a person or company under- 
takes to perform for another?” 

The pupils should be familiar with the 
word “contract.” Then follows a talk 
about contracts in general. The class 
contract is then given out, providing a 
minimum and a maximum job. The time 
limit is agreed upon, and the manner of 
writing out the problems and the stand- 
ards to be achieved are made clear. The 
first question may be solved together, us- 
ing a map showing the commercially im- 
portant fishing areas. The remainder of 
the period the pupils turn to reading. 
This should not be con- 
sidered a mere answer- 
to-the-question hunt, 
but a reading period to 
be followed by written 
work. 


ai od 


Tue FisHinc INDUsTRY 


Contract C; value, 85 
per cent— 

1. Name four areas 
where ocean fisheries are 
of commercial impor- 
tance. 

2. List all the reasons 
you can that help to ex- 
plain why fishing is im- 
portant in these areas. 
(Have 7 or 8 reasons. 


Study pictures as well as the textbook. 
Be able to explain your answers.) 

3. What are the risks in the life of a 
fisherman? (Be able to explain each of 
these conditions and the cause.) 

4. For what reasons is fishing in the 
lower warmer latitudes more of local 
importance than world importance? 

§. What are the habits of fish that 
enable man to catch them readily? 

6. What is a dory, a trawler, a 
schooner? Sketch each if you can. 

7. What peoples fish in the Grand 
Banks area? What are their rights? 

8. In what different ways are fish 
marketed? Why? 

9. What fish is obtained along the Pa- 
cific coast north from the Columbia 
River? What are its life habits? 

10. Make a chart by ruling your paper 
into six columns. At the top of each col- 
umn write one of these headings: Place, 
Kind of Fish, Season of Fishing, Methods 
of Fishing, How Prepared, and Nation- 
ality of Workers. Write your answers 
in the columns as indicated. 

11. Make a chart called “Other Fisheries 
and Products.” In the first column write 
this list: sponge, oyster, pearl, herring, 
tuna, clam, menhaden, lobster. In the 
second column, give the location of the 
place where each is found in greatest 
quantity. In the third column give the 
uses, and in the last column tell how 
caught. 

12. Where are the so-called “inland wa- 
ter” fisheries and what is done with the 
products obtained? 

13. What is meant by “conservation” 
and how does it apply to fishing? 

14. How does the life of a seafaring na- 
tion affect the character and develop- 
ment of the people and country? 

15. Where is each of the following and 
of what importance is each in the fishing 
industry? 


Grimsby Baltimore Yukon 
Caspian Fraser Bergen 
Ketchikan Columbia 

St. Pierre Gloucester 


Contract B; value, 5 per cent— 

1. Make a graph showing the coun- 
tries leading in the fishing industry and 
another showing the number of people 


engaged in fishing. 


(Continued on page 68) 


Eprrortat Note: Plate VI of the Picture Section 
this month deals with the fishing industry. 
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A LESSON ON FIRE PREVENTION 


FORMERLY, TEACHER, Rupp ScHooL, Pike County, Missouri 


I. Aim. 

To cause the child to appreciate the 
work which is being done for the preven- 
tion of fires, and to create in him the de- 
sire to aid in this work by learning and 
following all fire-safety habits. 

II. Outline for study. 

A. Cost of fires. 
1. Lives lost by fire. 
2. Buildings destroyed by fire. 
3. Property destroyed or damaged 
by fire. . 
4. Forests destroyed by fire. 
5. Homes of wild life destroyed by 
fire. 
6. Other destruction by fire. 

B. Causes of fires. 
1. Careless habits of smokers. 
2. Careless disposal of burnt match- 
es. 
3. Careless storage of matches. 
4. Children’s playing with matches 
or fire. 
§. Improper and careless use of ex- 
plosive fluids such as gasoline, ben- 
zine, naphtha, and kerosene. 
6. Spontaneous combustion of oily 
rags or a rubbish pile. 


JUANITA CUNNINGHAM 





7. Bonfires, firecrackers, and similar 
dangerous amusements. 

8. Careless habits of campers in 
building and extinguishing camp 
fires. 

9. Short circuits in electrical wiring. 
10. Failure to turn off the current 
on electrical appliances when one 
has finished using them. 


11. Explosions resulting from vari- 
ous Causes. 
12. Lightning. 
13. Other’ causes omitted in the 
above list. 
C. Prevention of fires. 
1. Work of forest rangers. 
2. Work of the fire department. 
3. Laws and regulations for the 
prevention of fires and loss by fires. 
4. Precautions for the prevention of 
fires in the home. 
§. Habits of fire safety everyone 
should know and obey. 
6. Safety measures to follow in 
case of fire. 
III. Suggested pupil activities. 
A. Make a study of great historical 
fires such as the Chicago fire in 1871. 
B. Visit a fire department. Observe 
the department in action if possible. 
C. Write an essay on one of the fol- 
lowing subjects: 
1. Duties of the Forest Ranger. 
2. The Cost of Fires. 
3. Carelessness, the Chief Cause of 
Fires. 
(Continued on page 69) 


DIAGNOSTIC TESTS IN ARITHMETIC 


BLANCHE B. McFARLAND 


ForMERLY, Director OF ELEMENTARY EpuCATION, PuBLic ScHOoLs, Rocky Forp, CoLorapo 


TEsts IN MULTIPLICATION 


1. 3X7=? 2 0 
5xX0=? x3 x1 
?X8=32 

2. Work— 

33 254 5896 
x3 X8 x9 


§0 multiplied by 7 
6 times 1048 
3. Multiply— 
27 $3.82 986 by 60 7380 
347 8 90 


4. a) Find the product of— 
849 and 16 
b) Label each of the terms in this 
example. 

5. Write in column form and multi- 
ply— 
80,066 86 





EpiItorRIAL Note: In last month’s issue appeared 


the first part of Mrs. McFarland’s “Diagnostic Tests 
in Arithmetic,” with tests in addition and subtraction. 


6. Write in figures and multiply— 
one million two hundred twenty- 
two thousand eight hundred nine 
by twenty-nine. 

7. 1 hr. 15 rain.X3=? 

2 qts. 1 pt. 
x9 





8. The multiplicand is 738, the multi- 
plier is 702. Find the product and check. 


9. The sign which means multiply is 
cialis We call it _..._.. The num- 
ber by which we multiply is called the 

The number we get by multi- 


plying is called the. The number 
to be multiplied is called the _..._... To 
check the answer, we 


10. 294X.7=? 819 35 32.4 
09 08 01 


11. *%X%=? 34, X34 
%X 4=? 3 X=? 
12. 15% 27 1% X%=? 
8 354 33% X4%—? 


13. John and Mary are saving their 
money for Christmas. Mary has $1.25. 
John has three times that much. How 
much money has John? To find out, 
we must: add, subtract, divide, multi- 
ply. (Underline the right word.) 


14. Sam’s father has a dry-goods store. 
He pays Sam $3.00 a month for helping 
him in the store on Saturdays. How 
much does Sam earn this way in a year? 


15. Mary asked Sam to work this 
problem for her. The product is 450; the 
multiplicand is 6; what is the multiplier? 
How should Sam work this? 


Tests IN Division 


l. 7+1=? 8-4 . 
18--6=? j= 
2. Divide— 
219 by 3 7 into 307 
510 by 4 9 into 851 
376 by 8 


(Continued on page 63) 
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For TEACHER AND PUPIL 








An Arithmetical Vocabulary 
Dorothy M. Taylor 


5 Nae following test on an arithmetical 
vocabulary is appropriate for fifth 
and sixth grades, and provides material 
for teaching or drill. Sufficient space 
should be left between questions for the 
pupil’s examples. 

Give an example of each of the fol- 
lowing. If a particular part is asked for, 
put a circle around that part. 


Sum Difference 
Fraction Mixed number 
Numerator Minuend 
Divisor Whole number 
Multiplier Product 
Improper frac- Decimal 

tion Common Denom- 
Denominator inator 
Odd number Subtrahend 
Dividend Quotient 
Even number Multiplicand 


Make a picture of each of the following. 


One half A rectangle 
A circle A square 
A triangle One inch 
One third One fourth 
Dollar sign Addition sign 
Zero Subtraction sign 
One fifth Multiplication 
A dozen sign 

periods Division sign 


Cipher 


Per cent sign 


A Columbus Procession 
Edna Fortsch 
M* PUPILS were studying about 


Columbus in history class. In art 
class they made illustrations of scenes 
from the life of Columbus, and then de- 
cided to make a large picture of the pro- 
cession formed when Columbus returned 
from his first voyage to the New World. 

For their picture, the children pasted 
together seven sheets of manila paper 
18 x 24 inches, making a long panel. All 
the drawing was done free-hand, with 
soft chalk. 

Columbus on his horse was drawn first, 
in about the middle of the panel. In 
front of him were sailors carrying stuffed 
birds, gold ornaments, and banners of 
red and gold. In front of the sailors 
were six Indians with bright head- 
dresses, carrying trinkets. At the far 
right of the panel were the king and 
queen, sitting under a canopy of red and 
gold. Back of Columbus were more sail- 
ors with banners, and, following them, 
some Spanish soldiers. 


ts 











After the figures were drawn, they 
were painted with easel paints. Next the 
cobblestone street was painted in with 
light gray, so that there would be a con- 
trast between the street and the figures. 
In the background, houses were drawn 
and painted in light colors. Red and gold 
flags were shown waving from windows 
of some of the houses. 

When the figures and objects were fin- 
ished, they were outlined in black. Strips 
of black construction paper 4 inches wide 
were pasted around the back of the pic- 
ture, forming a 3-inch black border. 


A Dictionary Drill 
Eunice Jones Stickland 
O MANY children, the dictionary 


seems a most uninteresting and 
useless book, until they are led to un- 
derstand it, appreciate it, and make it a 
working part of their lives. 
tudes I tried to develop in my fourth-, 
fifth-, and sixth-grade pupils. 

Some of the points considered in plan- 
ning the dictionary work were: 

1. The meaning of a word is much 
more easily understood if studied in its 
context. 

2. Unless a person is reading books 
which contain a number of words of 
which he does not know the meaning, he 
is reading books below his mental level, 
and cannot grow mentally. 

3. One measure of a person’s mental 
ability is the number of words in his vo- 
cabulary which he can actually use. 

4. A great fault among all readers is 
to skip over hard words in their reading 
and just “imagine” what they mean. 

§. Once a child has found out what 
fun there is in doing something, he will 
do it many times over. 

The plan itself was as follows. 

An important part of my teaching of 
reading was interesting the class in read- 
ing library books at home. The children 
were told that we learn to read by read- 
ing. Consequently each child’s tastes and 
inclinations were studied until some line 
of reading was found which started him 
off in that world of enchantment. 

The pupils were to watch carefully for 
unfamiliar words, and go to a diction- 
ary at once to find the meaning. If they 
wanted to share a new word with the 
class, they could do it in this way: All 
dictionaries were put out on the desks. 
The child who had a word to share 
stepped to the front of the room and 
read aloud the sentence in which the 


These atti- 
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The Question Box 


What may motivate pupils to 
improve in writing? (See p. 41) 
How can you diagnose pupils’ 
difficulties in multiplication and 
division? (See p. 43) 
How may drill topics in ancient 
history be chosen? (See p. 46) 
Would your class enjoy a live- 
ly punctuation lesson? (See p. 52) 
Have you a use for novel jack- 
o’-lantern designs? = (See p. 53) 
What does your superintendent 
expect of you? (See p. 16) 
How can study of fire preven- 
tion be combined with the regular 
school subjects? (See pp. 43; 52) 


word appeared. He then wrote the 
word on the blackboard. The first child 
to find the word in his dictionary marked 
the syllables and accents as given in the 
dictionary, and pronounced the word. 
The second child to find the word read 
the meaning from the dictionary. Then 
the sentence containing the word was re- 
read, and the new meaning made clear. 

We used ten minutes from the recita- 
tion period for dictionary drill, and never 
took more than four words a day. Ina 
short ,time; each child had shared many 
words, and all were interested in using 
the dictionary. 

To make sure that the new words were 
being learned, I kept a record of each 
word and its meaning, and would fre- 
quently read the words, having the chil- 
dren tell the meaning. Then the words 
would be used in sentences. Once in a 
while the class would be divided as for a 
spelling bee. I would read aloud a sen- 
tence containing one of the words learned 
and the child whose turn it was would 
tell the meaning. 


An Informal Test 
Della T. Lutes 


| %s WILL be interesting to see how 
many nine-year-olds can answer the 
following questions. 

1. Who was called the “Father of His 
Country”? 

2. Who is Winnie-the-Pooh? 

3. Why do we have a holiday on 
Thanksgiving Day? 

4. Who was “Honest Abe”? 

§. What day do we celebrate on 
March 17? 

6. Who lived in “Hollow Tree Inn”? 

7. What birthdays of famous people 
do we celebrate in February? 

8. Say the rest of this poem: I have 
a little shadow_____ _ Who wrote it? 

9. What was the tallest bean stalk 
ever grown? 
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THe BurEAU OF ENTOMOLOGY 











WO-LEGS is fighting Six- 

Legs for possession of the 

world. Two-Legs is using 

the most modern machinery 
of destruction—airplanzs, poison gas, 
powerful chemicals, and death-dealing 
sprays. He plans crafty campaigns, hires 
spies, engages scientific skill, enlists trai- 
tors to the cause of Six-Legs, and raises 





TESTING INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES IN A GOVERNMENT LABORATORY 


immense war funds. Six-Legs relies on 
the napoleonic strategy that any position 
can be captured if it is attacked with a 
large enough body of attackers. 

Two-Legs is mankind. Six-Legs is the 
insect world. Two-Legs fights with the 
odds against him. In the United States 
there are only fifty human beings per 
square mile. Their strength and skill are 
pitted against twenty-five million insects 
per square mile. Most of the insects, not 
all, are consuming what human beings 
want. 

Bulletins from the battle front can be 
found in your newspaper nearly every 
day during the growing season: 

Chinch Bugs Strip Illinois Cornfields 

Boll Weevil Damage Cuts Cotton Crop 

Termites Discovered near New York 

Such are the headlines from the many 
scenes of action in the War on Insects. 
Every one of us is a volunteer in this war. 
We chase our enemies with sprays, dis- 
may them with distasteful fumigants, 
lure them to destruction, trap them in 
man-made morasses, swat them, and poi- 
son them without mercy. Since to battle 
insects individually is sometimes a hope- 
less task, we have called on the Govern- 
ment for co-operative attack. We have 
asked state and national agencies to un- 
dertake drives against insect pests. 
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WILLIAM DOW BOUTWELL 


Eprror-1IN-CHIEF, 
U.S. OrFice or EDUCATION 


While riding in an automobile, very 
likely you have at some time had the car 
stopped on the highway by an agent who 
asked, “Any plants or flowers?” Such 
agents are the outposts of the Federal or 
the State Government 
in its unceasing warfare 
against insect enemies. 
The Federal Govern- 
ment entered the battle 
soon after the Civil 
War, when the entomo- 
logical service was first 
started in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
Beginning with three or 
four individuals and a 
collection of insects, 
this service has become 
the Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy—with more than 
five hundred employees. 

In war the army sets 
up a general headquar- 
ters which is known as 
the G. H. Q. In our 
warfare against insect pests our national 
G. H. Q. is the Bureau of Entomology. 
To it Congress appropriates more than 
two million dollars each year. In one 
recent year, when strenuous efforts were 
being made to defeat an invasion of the 
European corn borer, the appropriation 
was increased to more than ten million 
dollars. Entomology G. H. Q. works 
closely with state insect pest eradication. 
Twenty-seven of our 
states have entomolo- 
gists. Each agricultural 
experiment station also 
has its insect fighters. 
There are more than 
one thousand trained 
insect experts at work 
in the United States, a 
larger force than in 
any other nation. 

So much for the de- 
fense. Who are the en- 
emies? Not all insects, 
of course. Without 
the bees we would have 
no honey, and many of 
our plants and trees 
would not bear fruit. 
Many insects are harm- 
less noncompetitors of 


man, and about half 


of the insects live by eating other in- 

sects; but thousands of them are in di- 

rect competition with man. There 

are fifty times as many kinds of in- 
sects as there are kinds of birds. Our 
battles, however, are against the few 
whose raids are most threatening. 

Some of the principal public enemies 
of the insect world are listed by the 
chief of the Bureau of Entomology in 
his annual report. This report provides 
an excellent survey of the war against 
insect pests. It tells how the battle is 
going for or against the following in- 
sects and others: codling moth (apple), 
plum curculio (peach), Japanese beetle, 
grasshopper, European corn borer, Hes- 
sian fly (wheat), alfalfa weevil, beet 
leaf hopper, chinch bug (corn, wheat), 
Mexican bean beetle, boll weevil (cot- 
ton), gypsy moth, mosquito, and tick. 

Waging war against these public en- 
emies of the insect world is exciting 
work. The gypsy moth offers a good 
example. About the time of the Civil 
War a French astronomer employed in 
the Harvard Observatory brought some 
egg masses of this moth to the United 
States. He was experimenting with 
the cross-breeding of  silk-producing 
caterpillars. One day a sudden wind 
blew a paper with some of the eggs out 
of his laboratory window near Medford, 
Massachusetts. As a consequence, in 
1889 this town was overrun with cater- 
pillars that stripped the trees, entered 
houses, and covered the walks. The 
pest was soon identified as the dread 
gypsy moth of Europe. Massachusetts 


(Continued on page 62) 
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An Objective Test IN ANCIENT History 














I. Write T after a sentence if it is 
true. Write F if it is false. 

1. Man’s first weapon was the 
stone ax. 

2. The Lake Dwellers lived in what is 
now Switzerland. 

3. The first vehicle made was the sled. 

4, Gizeh is a mountain in Egypt. 

5. A log was man’s first boat. 

6. The pyramids of Egypt are the 
tombs of kings. 

7. We call the times before man 
learned to read and write “prehistoric” 
times. 

8. Hannibal was a Roman king. 

9. The letters or pictures used in early 
Greek writing are called hieroglyphics. 

10. Sparta was a city in ancient Greece. 

11. Carthage was destroyed by the 
Romans. 

12. The Rosetta Stone enabled us to 
read Egyptian writing. 

13. The winners in the Olympic Games 
were given prizes of silver. 

14. Assyrian kings lived in Nineveh. 

15. Many of the children of “ancient 
Greece were taught by slaves. 

16. The first metal known was copper. 

17. Darius was a king of Persia. 

18. The Egyptians worshipped one God. 

19. Instead of being one united coun- 
try, ancient Greece was made up of a 
number of small nations. 

20. The Babylonians wrote on bricks. 

21. The Trojan War was fought be- 
tween Greece and Rome. 

22. Farming and fishing were impor- 
tant industries among the early Greeks. 

23. The pyramids in Egypt were one 
of the Seven Wonders of the World. 

24. The Phoenicians invented the al- 
phabet. 

25. The Nile is a river in Egypt. 

26. The Greeks thought their gods 
lived on Mount Olympus. 

27. The writing of the Babylonians 
was called cuneiform writing. 

28. Zeus was the most important 
Greek god. 

29. When an Athenian boy was sev- 
en years old he was put in a school 
that was much like a soldier’s camp, 
and here he lived until he was sixty. 

30. In ancient Egypt a king was 
called a Pharaoh. 

31. Rome was always a republic. 

32. Hammurabi was famous for the 
laws he made. 

33.. Cincinnatus was a Roman farm- 


. er. 


34, In the battle of Marathon, Per- 
sia defeated Greece. 
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FoRMERLY, SUPERVISOR, FIFTH AND SixTH GRADES, 
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ESTS such as this one re- 
veal each child’s compre- 
hension of the subject, enabling 
the teacher to select the facts 
on which the class needs more 
drill. If certain topics seem 
difficult for a number of pu- 
pils, it would be profitable to 
review them in detail. 


35. A trireme was a boat that had three 
rows of oars on each side. 

36. Thermopylae was a city in Rome. 

37. The Peloponnesian War was fought 
between Sparta and Athens. 

38. The leader of the Goths who in- 
vaded Italy was named Alaric. 

39. The Punic Wars were fought be- 
tween Rome and Carthage. 

40. Xerxes was a great Persian king. 


II. Fill each blank with the word or 
group of words that makes the statement 
correct. 

> were the first to use 
the arch in building. 

2. In Greece every four years games 
were held at __..___. 

3. Phidias was the greatest 
who ever lived. 

4. France got her name from a Teu- 
tonic tribe, the _....___. 

5. The Egyptians made paper from 
chase , a reed growing along the Nile. 
6. Carthage was a city in _____. 

7. The high hill about which a Greek 
city was often built was the 
8. B.C, means _______. - 

















9. The greatest merchants in 
ancient times were the ____. 
10. The Tigris and Euphrates 
rivers flow into the ______ Gulf. 
11. ___.. was a blind Greek poet. 
12. Demosthenes was a Greek 
13. Tyre and Sidon were the two chief 
cities of ....... 

14. __..... became the parent of five 
modern languages: Spanish, French, 
Italian, Portuguese, and Rumanian. 

a was a rich king of Lydia. 

Sg ee is often called the “City of 
Seven Hills.” 

17. Herodotus wrote in Greek the first 
___._... of the world. 

18. The Appian Way was a _.._ 
road. 

19. King Philip lived in _.____. 
20. Pompey was a_ great Roman 


~-----------0 


Ill. Who-were these people? After each 
paragraph write the correct answer. 

1, This man added France and Spain 
to Roman territory and then won vic- 
tories in Britain. He became ruler of 
Rome. 

2. His father conquered Greece. He 
decided to conquer the world. He took 
Egypt and built a city at the mouth of 
the Nile. He became ruler of all the civ- 
ilized world. 

3. These people lived in villages built 
out over the water on great posts driven 
into the soil. We think they lived there 
for protection from their enemies. 

4. This man became a leader among 
the Athenians. He was an orator and a 
general. He encouraged artists, archi- 
tects, and gifted men of all kinds to 
come to Athens. He rebuilt the temples 
destroyed by the Persians and built new 
ones. 

§. This man was a general who hated 
Rome. In the winter he took his men 

and war elephants over the Alps and 

came down into Italy. He won some 
victories, but was finally defeated by 
the Romans. 

6. This man was the greatest sculp- 
tor who ever lived. He decorated the 
wonderful temple of the Parthenon. 

7. This man took the western half 
of the Roman Empire at the death of 
Caesar. He then conquered all the 
Empire. He was called Emperor and 
took a new name. 

8. This man was the greatest of 
the Greek philosophers, He went 


about the city talking with people. 
(Continued on page 66) 
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OF INTEREST IN OCTOBER 


October 2—First Pan-American Conference began, in Washington, D.C., 
1889. Asa result, the Pan-American Union developed. 


October 7—James Whitcomb Riley was born, 1853. 


October 9—Fire Prevention Day. 
The first mail overland from San Francisco reached St. Louis, 
1858. ‘The time was 24 days, 18 hours. 


October 10—Benjamin West, American historical painter, was born, 1738. 
October 11—Theodore Thomas was born, 1835. He was famous as an or- 
chestra leader, and promoted the musical education of the people. 


October 12—Columbus Day, 1934. On this day Christopher Columbus 
landed on the island of San Salvador, 1492. 


October 23—The Statue of Liberty,in New York Harbor, was dedicated, 


1886. It was designed by Frederic A. Bartholdi, and was a gift from the 
people of France to the United States. 


October 31—Halloween. 
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COLUMBUS BEFORE FERDINAND AND ISABELLA 


Carnival 
Anna M. Priestley 


The trees are holding carnival, 
All round about the town, 

Some dressed in prints of many shades 
And some in russet brown. 


Some are in tulip-yellow frocks 
And some in gypsy red; 

And they can stay up all night long 
While I must go to bed. 


It’s Halloween 
Elizabeth T. Turner 


It’s Halloween, it’s Halloween, 
Let all good folk assemble! 

The wind will come to dance with us 
And make the shadows tremble; 

A cloud is spun across the stars, 
The owl lets fall a feather; 

The fire’s alight, the chimney bright— 
We'll frolic all together. 


7e’ll catch the apples bobbing red, 
We'll set the platter spinning; 

The jack-o’-lanterns plump and proud 
Will watch us, gaily grinning; 

The black cat’s blinking by the hearth 
And thinking of the weather; 

It’s Halloween, it’s Halloween— 
Let’s all be glad together! 


The Cricket Chorus 


Leonie Hunter 


Hear the cricket chorus 
Chirping in the night, 
With only passing fireflies 
To give an eery light. 
Oh, such merry music! 
Yet not a single note 
Comes so lustily and shrill 
From a cricket throat. 


The tiny, jet-black creatures \ 
Deftly rub their wings 
Together, o’er and o’er, and thus | 


The cricket chorus sings. 
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VARIOUS ENTERTAINMENT 





The Glory of Columbus 
Myrtle Barber Carpenter 


A Pray witH Historic VALUE 


The scene is out of doors in Barcelona, 
1493. A throne with a yellow canopy 
stands at the center back. Branches of 
trees may be used in the background. 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


TWO PAGES 

SIX SPANISH DANCERS 

KING FERDINAND 

QUEEN ISABELLA 

PRINCE JUAN 

THREE COURT LADIES 

THREE LORDS 

COLUMBUS 

SIX INDIANS 

Other characters as needed for the 
procession. 

The Pages wear short knickers, white 
waists, and bright sashes. The Dancers 
are in Spanish costume. They may carry 
tambourines, and keep time to the music 
when dancing. See illustration for the 
costumes of the royal family, the court 
attendants, and Columbus. The Indians 
wear Indian costume. The other charac- 
ters may wear colored caps and sashes. 

The play can be given without cos- 
tumes and still be effective. 


THe Pray 


(As the scene opens, Spanish Dancers 
enter to soft music. It changes into the 
strains of a Spanish folk dance which 
they give in front of the throne, their 
only audience being the two Pages, seated 
at the base of the throne. When the dance 
is through, Pages clap. Dancers start 
again but are interrupted by Pages rush- 
ing off stage, then returning.) 

PAGES (fogether)—Stop! Stop! Here 
come their Majesties. 

(The music changes. Dancers line up 
on either side of throne. King, Queen, 
Prince, and attendants enter. Sovereigns 
mount throne. Others group themselves 
on either side of throne.) 

PAGE’ (kneeling in front of Queen) — 
We think that the procession in honor of 
Columbus is forming in yonder field, 
most gracious Queen. 

QUEEN—'Tis well. There are greater 
crowds about to-day than when we cel- 
ebrated the conquest of Granada. 

FIRST LADY—And to think that if it 
had not been for your Majesty, Columbus 
would never have made this wonderful 
discovery for Spain. 

SECOND LADY—~I shudder to think of 
the regrets we might have had. 


COMPLETE program for 
Columbus Day may be 
made up from the play, song, 
exercise, and verse on these 
and the two following pages. 
There are also for intermediate 





THIRD LADY—Where did Columbus 
get his ships? He was a poor man. 

FIRST LORD—Why, don’t you remem- 
ber? Our monarchs had ordered Palos 
to fit out two ships. 

THIRD LaDY—But there were three 
ships that sailed, the ““Nifa,” the “Pinta,” 
and the “Santa Maria.” 

SECOND LORD—To be sure there were 
three ships. The other one was furnished 
by friends of Columbus who had faith in 
his enterprise. 

FIRST LADY—Columbus must have been 
a brave man to dare to sail out on the Sea 
of Darkness. 

SECOND LADY—Indeed, he must be 
brave. Why, I have heard many times 
that the waters teem with monsters. 

THIRD LADY—Perhaps you might be 
safe if you were in a boat, but what 
would frighten me would be those float- 
ing islands they tell about. What would 
hinder a boat’s running into one of them 
and capsizing? 

THIRD LORD—I suppose Columbus has 
proved that the world is round, but I 
have always been taught that the world 
is flat, with a ridge of mountains around 
the edge to keep the water from running 
out. 

FIRST LADY—Here comes the proces- 
sion! 

(Procession approaches, to music.) 

KING—Welcome to you, Christopher 
Columbus. We are most proud to have 
you with us. You have brought a goodly 
display of wonderful things back with 
you. Will you tell us now about your 
journey? 

COLUMBUs—We set sail from Palos, 
Spain, and landed on an island which I 
named San Salvador, on October 12, 
1492. We had a strange journey. I did 
not dare tell my men how many miles we 
were from our native land. It was 
much farther than I thought. 

FIRST LORD (fo Second Lord, in an 
aside) —Have you heard of the things that 
Columbus demanded from the Queen if 
he should reach the Indies? 

SECOND LORD—What were they? 

FIRST LORD—He is to be made viceroy, 
and his children after him. Besides that 
he is to have a tenth of all the gold and 
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and upper grades a Halloween 
play and song, with an illustra- 
tion suggesting a stage setting, 
and seasonal verse. For other 
material, see the primary en- 
tertainment pages. 





precious stones and spices found in the 
country, after the price of securing them 
has been deducted. 
QUEEN—Continue, 
your account. 
COLUMBUS—We would see what we 
thought was land, but when we came 
nearer there would be no land. Then we 
came into a strange sea filled with long 
rushes and we thought for a long time we 
would never be able to get free from the 
entanglements. Then we saw branches 
of trees floating on the water. They were 
unlike any we had ever seen before. 
Then we saw land birds, and finally 
sighted land. We set out in small boats 
for the shore. 
KING—Please explain what you have 
brought back home with you. 
COLUMBUs (motioning to Indians 
who have been crouching near by)— 
Stand up. (They doso.) These are na- 
tives of the new land, the Indies. We 
call them Indians. They came running 
down to the beach to meet us when we 
landed. They thought we were sent 
from heaven, and were very kind. They 
will give one of their native dances for 


Columbus, with 





you. (Dance, if desired. Men carrying 
parrots, real or otherwise, in cages, ap- 
proach.) Parrots are very plentiful in 
the new country. They are killed and 
eaten much as we do .chickens. (Man 
carrying basket of potatoes approaches. 
Columbus takes one up in his hand and 
displays it.) These are what the natives 
call potatoes. They are a sort of vege- 
table, and are very good to eat. (Man 
carrying tobacco leaves approaches.) 
The natives call these leaves tobacco. 
They roll them up and set fire to them so 
that they may inhale the smoke. (Man 
bearing small chest of gold nuggets ap- 
proaches.) We have always known that 
there was gold in the land of the Indies. 
We did not have time to explore exten- 
sively, but the natives told us of lands to 
the south, where gold is very abundant. 
(Two men carrying a hammock ap- 
proach.) 

QUEEN (leaning forward, much inter- 
ested) —And what is that? 

coLuMBus (bowing)—This, most gra- 
cious Queen, is a hammock. It is hung 
between trees and used to sleep in, in 
place of a bed. And I can assure your 
Majesty that it is very comfortable. 

KING—Many strange things you have 
shown us this day. Come, let us adjourn 
to the banquet hall, where a feast has 
been spread in your honor. 

(Columbus bows. Music starts. King 
and Queen come down from throne, 
followed by Prince Juan, Columbus, 
Lords and Ladies, and others.) 


COLUMBUS 


Worps anv Music spy HELEN EMILY SNYDER 


With Dignity 





O Co-lum- bus! Co - lum - bus! 


And the land that you dis - cov - ered 





Pr ET ag, eta a OLE 





To-day we sing to you, 


saad 


In four - teen nine - ty - two. 
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Reavy ror “A Cotumsus Acrostic” 


A Columbus Acrostic 
Russell L. Connelley 


AN EXERCISE FoR Eicut Puptts 


ALL (carrying letters they represent)— 
We’re glad that in Genoa once lived a 
little boy 
Who sat and watched the flying sails, 
And listened to the sailors’ tales; 
For dreaming of a far-off land he 
counted as a joy. 
FIRST CHILD— 
C is for Columbus, and courage, too; 
Columbus reached America by being 
stanch and true. 
SECOND CHILD— 
O is for October, that is now at hand, 
When we commemorate the day 
Columbus sighted land. 
THIRD CHILD— 
L is for the land he reached, across an 
unknown sea; 
L for the land we live in, the home of 
liberty. 
FOURTH CHILD— 
U for unselfish purpose and the urge 
that led him on, 
Persevering through the darkness till 
at last he saw the dawn. 
FIFTH CHILD— 
M is for the mutiny that brewed upon 
the wave, 
Threatening Columbus with a watery 
ocean grave. 
SIXTH CHILD— 
B is for the boldness with which he 
faced despair: 
“Sail on,” became his watchword, al- 
though he knew not where. 
SEVENTH CHILD— 
U for undaunted courage with which 
he played the game; 
Brought by unceasing effort into un- 
dying fame. 
FIGHTH CHILD— 
S is for the sailors, though they wished 
to turn back, 
Who sailed with brave Columbus 
across the watery track. 








The Three Jolly Pumpkins 
Thelma G. Zehr 


A Pray ror Mippie Grapes 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


LITTLE PUMPKIN RICHARD 
LARGER PUMPKIN NORTH WIND 
LARGEST PUMPKIN OLD WITCH 


SUE AND CHARLES 

The Pumpkins’ costumes may be of 
oak tag covered with orange crépe paper. 
For each child two pumpkin shapes are 
used. The diameters should vary. Hold 
shapes together over shoulders by straps 
pasted at top of each shape. A 3-inch 
slit is cut on each side of pumpkin shape 
at belt line for sash of orange paper. The 
backs have jack-o’-lantern faces. 

The Witch wears witch’s costume; the 
others, their usual attire. 


THE Pray 


The scene opens with the Three Jolly 
Pumpkins seated cross-legged on floor or 
low stools, near center front. 

LITTLE PUMPKIN—To-morrow night 
is Halloween. I wonder which of us 
will be Richard’s jack-o’-lantern. 

LARGER PUMPKIN—Richard will think 
I’m just about the right size. 

LARGEST PUMPKIN—It’s no use for 
you to wonder who is going to be 
Richard’s jack-o’-lantern—not after he 
sees how large I’ve grown. 

LITTLE PUMPKIN—Here comes Richard 
now. 

(Pumpkins turn and look left, where 
Richard will enter.) 

LARGEST PUMPKIN—You might as 
well say good-by to me right now. 

LITTLE PUMPKIN—What if Richard 
thinks you are too heavy to carry 
around? (Richard enters, left; stands 
in position to see Pumpkins.) 
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RICHARD—What nice pumpkins you 
have grown to be! I wish I could use all 
three. (Stands as though thinking.) I 
have it. You all can be lanterns! Sue 
and Charles would just love to have lan- 
terns for Halloween. (Richard backs 
toward left. Sound of whistling wind 
heard outside right entrance. Sound made 
by children behind scenes.) Oh, what 
could that be? 

NORTH WIND (off stage)— 

It’s the whistling North Wind 
That you hear passing by. 

I’m blowing old witches 
About the sky. 

(Old Witch enters as though pushed 
by the Wind. She talks to herself and 
does not appear to see anyone.) 

wiTtcH—That’s a fine trick for North 
Wind to play on me, blowing me down 
here into this empty field, with not a 
pumpkin in sight. How am I to find 
pumpkins for my pies? (Mumbles as she 
walks about.) 

RICHARD (faintly)—Are you a witch? 

WITCH (turning toward Richard)— 

I’m the Halloween Witch. 
I rode down from the skies 
To find some ripe pumpkins 
For some good pumpkin pies. 
(Witch turns and discovers Pumpkins, 
who shiver with fright.) Here are some 
very good pumpkins. They must belong 
to this boy. Haha! (To Richard.) 


You’re a kind little boy. 
I’ve no doubt in the least 
You'll give me these pumpkins 
For the witches’ big feast. 











a == Various ENTERTAINMENT 





[Webel Betsy bili | 





‘A Scene rrom “THe Turee Jotty Pumpxins” 


RICHARD—Oh, please, Old Witch, 
don’t take my pumpkins. They are go- 
ing to be jack-o’-lanterns-for Halloween. 

WITCH (in ill-tempered manner)— 

Your wishes, my boy, 
Matter little to me. 

Y'll take these pumpkins— 
You will soon see! 

(Witch starts to take Largest Pump- 
kin. It does not move.) 

LARGEST PUMPKIN (looking sad)— 
Haven’t you heard, Old Witch, that large 
pumpkins make very tough pies? (Witch 
pays no attention.) 

LITTLE PUMPKIN—It would not pay 
you to bother with me for a pie. 

LARGER PUMPKIN—If you took me, 
there wouldn’t be enough to go around. 

witcH—Hush! [I shall take all of you. 

RICHARD (looking around)—I wish I 
knew some way to stop her. (Sound of 
North Wind is heard.) There is North 
Wind again. Oh, North Wind, will you 
help me? Old Witch is taking all my 
pumpkins. 

NORTH WIND (off stage) —Of course I 
will help you. 

Dame Witch, ride away home. 
I blew you from the sky. 
I'll whisk you back into the clouds, 
For I’ve no time to wait—not I! 
witcH (to herself, trying to find 
some place to hide)—If I can only hide 
until he goes awav! 

(Wind whistles and moans noisily.) 

WITCH (scurrying out, muttering)— 
Wait, North Wind. (Whistling of 
Wind grows fainter; it stops.) 

RICHARD—Well, I’m glad she’s gone. 
I'll go get Sue and Charles. (Goes out 
left.) 

LITTLE PUMPKIN—Oh, I thought the 
witch would take us all. 

LARGER PUMPKIN—What an escape! 

LARGEST PUMPKIN—Imagine a pump- 
kin like me being made into a pie! 

(Enter Richard, Sue, and Charles, as 
though they had been running. All look 
admiringly at Pumpkins. Pumpkins loor 
pleased.) 

CHARLES—They are fine pumpkins. 

RICHARD—Sue and Charles, take the 
ones you'd like best. 

suE (taking Little Pumpkin by hand) 
—T'll take this nice little one. 

CHARLES—I'll take this big one. 
stands by Largest Pumpkin.) 

RICHARD—This one is just the size I 
like. (He stands by Larger Pumpkin.) 

(Pumpkins rise; sing first stanza of 
song. [See next page.] Children sing 
second stanza. Pumpkins turn, showing 
jack-o’-lantern faces.) 


(He 
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Autumn 


Frances Wright Turner 


Blue-eyed asters, Queen Anne’s lace, 
Red sumac by the wall, 

Apples ripe on orchard trees, 
A blue sky over all; 


Scarlet woodbine twining 
On elm trees crowned with gold; 
Bright chokecherries here and there 


An Indian Chieftain 
Arthur Wallace Peach 


I know a tall hill, grave and stately, 
Standing nobly in the sky, 

Far above the vales and rivers, 
And the roads where men go by, 


Like some bronzed chieftain gazing 
Over lands where long ago 
Dwelt the people of his nation, 





A Halloween Wish 
Mabel Harmer 


If I could borrow a witch’s broom, 
I'd ride far above the town; 

I'd see the place where the sun comes up, 
The place where the moon goes down. 


I'd fly around by the old church tower 
And wave to the folk below; 

I'd see the haunts of the wise night owl 
And follow the fireflies’ glow. 


I shouldn’t care for a tall black hat 
Or cat with fiery eye— 

But I'd like to borrow a magic broom 
And fly as the witches fly. 


: That cling though nights are cold; Roaming freely to and fro. Gold 
) 
Purple hills in opal mist; The pines and spruces are a blanket Alice Crowell Hoffman 
y No flaming spot is sober; Closely wrapped about his form, Mother Nature’s thrifty; 
The world takes on a gypsy hue Shielding him from wild winds’ blowing, She gathers up the gold 
‘ In color-mad October. From the winter’s chill and storm. Of autumn leaves and flowers— 
| All that her hands can hold— 
. A Boy Like Me So I watch him and I fancy And carefully she hides it 
I Charl ; He is keeping guard until Beneath the winter hills, 
f ariotte owancy His lost nation comes rejoicing Until in spring she’s ready 
1 I think Christopher Columbus Back to valley and to hill! To paint the daffodils. 
1 Must have been a boy like me, 
y When he lived in days long past 
In the land of Italy. 
' 4 JOLLY HALLOWEEN 
ey ty aly dae gy Worps sy THELMA G. ZEHR Music sy JOSEPHINE HAGBERG 
And watched the ships come to and fro 
9 From a far-off Eastern town. 
! 
d Perhaps he wondered as he sat, 
e And dreamed some great daydreams, Oh, hap- py pump-kins now are we; We'll smile our bright-est smile, we three, And 


Of other wharfs where ships were docked 
And other bright-hued scenes. 


Oh, Columbus was a wondrous man, 


As fine as fine could be; 













Oh, we are mer- ry chil-dren, too; On Hal - low - een we'll all greet you; When 












- Yet I think when he was just a boy 
t He must have been like me. 
, Gypsy Time 
Norman C. Schlichter 
' rr meee 3 should you chance to stroll a- bout On Haklow-een,whenwe are out, We'll 
re here, - ; ; peal ae 
1S Te cha sale al colors au - tumn moon smiles clear and bright, We'll match it with our lan-tern’s light; As 
k They reappear— 
K 
Dogwoods and maples 
In brightest reds, 
e Ash trees with deeper 
Red shawls on their heads, -—~ 
) 
Tulip-tree gypsies, 
le With capes of gold; 
I — a aan nod and. say, “How have you been? We hope you like our jol- ly grin.” 
, we skip down the street so fast, We'll smile at you as we go past. 
f Each gypsy will tell her 
8 A true, true thing! 
8 “With your gold, Mother Earth, 








You'll buy new clothes for spring.” 
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THe UseruL MATCH 














MATCH is small, but there 

are few things of greater size 

that are capable of doing 

more damage. In the days 
of the Pilgrims and Puritans there were 
no matches. People kept their fires 
burning from one day to the next. At 
night the fires were banked with ashes. 
Sometimes the fires went out during 
the night. Fire could be made by strik- 
ing a piece of flint against steel, since 
this gave a spark. Often, however, in- 
stead of doing this, a child of the house- 
hold was sent with an iron kettle to a 
neighbor to borrow fire. The few coals 
in the kettle would be kept alive with 
bits of bark and dried leaves until the 
child reached home. 

The invention of matches added much 
to people’s comfort. It saved them mon- 
ey, since it was so easy to light a new 
fire whenever one was needed that they 
did not have to keep one going all of the 
time. ‘Thus much fuel was saved. The 





Ady 


REBECCA RICE 


TEacHer, FourtH Grape, ABBoTT STREET SCHOOL, 
Worcester, MAssACHUSETTS 


first matches made were very expensive. 
One match cost about five cents. Now 
five cents will buy a box of them. 

Matches are made of white pine or 
basswood. Blocks of wood two and a 
half inches thick are sliced up into small 
splinters. These splinters are dipped in- 
to a chemical to prevent afterglow when 
the light is extinguished; and when dry, 
into parafin, which burns easily. They 
are next dipped into another chemical 
to prevent easy ignition. The last 
“dip,” to make them light, consists 
mostly of red or nonpoisonous phos- 
phorus. 

One day a little girl lighted the gas 
stove. Instead of putting her match in- 


to the burnt-match receiver, she put it 


back into the same receiver that she took 
it from. One end of the match was hot 


“THAT IMPORTANT POINT 


HE members of the Point 

family, all except one who 

happened to be away on busi- 

ness, were having a lively dis- 
cussion. ~Although they were off duty 
for a while, each wore an alert air, as if 
ready to jump at the first call. 

One of them, to be sure, seemed rather 
out of tune, and his face, although it 
looked as if it were intended for smiling, 
wore a small frown. He had begun the 
discussion by saying, “I think Period has 
an entirely too good opinion of himself. 
He seems to think he’s the most impor- 
tant person in this whole family.” 

“What’s he been doing to you, Semi?” 
asked Colon, his twin, with a quiet 
chuckle. “Treading on your toes, or 
trying to elbow you out of your place? 
You ought to be more than a match for 
him; you’re more than twice his size. 
You and he are usually the best of pals. 
What’s come up, anyway?” 

“Well,” replied Semicolon, “for one 
thing, when Dick was writing his letter 
to his Uncle Tom last evening, and I 
tried to help him, Period came along and 
got in before I had a chance. Now he 
has gone off to help Dick with his arith- 


metic lesson, and not another one of us — 


ANNE HITCHCOCK 


was asked to go along. There’s nothing 
fair about that, is there?” 

“Why, how in the world can Period 
be of any use in an arithmetic lesson?” 
asked Interrogation Point, looking puz- 
zled as usual. 

“That’s more than I can tell,” an- 
swered Semicolon, still more crossly, 
“or anybody else, I guess. He probably 
just tagged along, hoping he’d be able to 
push himself in.” 

“Oh, no, I don’t think that of him,” 
put in little Comma, rather shyly. “I 
helped Dick the other day with his arith- 
metic. He had to write a whole page of 
long numbers, and some of them were 
e-nor-mous!” This was a large word for 
little Comma, and she pronounced it 





and smoking. It. touched the end of a 
good match, setting it‘on fire. All of 
the matches in the receiver burned. 
It was lucky a grown-up was in the 
room to extinguish the blaze before it 
could do any damage or injure the child. 


QUESTIONS 


1. How did people in olden times 
keep their fires burning from one day to 
the next? 

2. Tell two things that people of old- 
en times could do to start their fire when 
it went out. 

3. How did the invention of matches 
save fuel? 

4. Compare the cost of the first 
matches with the present cost of them. 

5. What are matches made of? 

6. What makes matches light? 

7. What did the girl who lighted the 
gas stove do that was unwise? 

8. What might have happened if .no 
older person had been near by? 


FAMILY 


ever so slowly and carefully. “He really 
did need me. He put me in after every 
three figures in each of those big num- 
bers.. He said I made them easier to 
read, and I was so glad that I could help. 
It was great fun being in an arithmetic 
lesson. I don’t see just how Period 
would be needed in arithmetic, but 
probably he has something to do.” 

“Oh, I know!” cried Exclamation 
Point, who was always bubbling with 
excitement. “I heard Dick say that he 
had fifteen examples to do, and, of 
course, after the number of each example 
Period comes in: 1., 2., 3., you know. 

“And oh, yes! Dick is doing deci- 
mals. I heard him tell his mother about 
them, and how he has to use a decimal 
point, which is exactly like a period. He 
couldn’t do his lesson without Period. 

“I wish, Semi, you wouldn’t say un- 
kind things about Period. You know 
that Dick’s teacher, Miss Baldwin, calls 
us, “That important Point family!’ 
She says that punctuation really means 
‘marking with points,’ and each of us 
helps to point out the meaning of the 
letter, composition, or whatever it is we 


are in. Miss Baldwin thinks that we do 
(Continued on page 67) 
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JACK-O-LANTERN DesIGNS IN CuT PAPER 


JENNIE M. HAVER 


HELPING TEACHER, RuRAL SCHOOLS, HUNTERDON CouNTYy, NEW JERSEY 


HE mention of jack-o’-lanterns 
in a roomful of wide-awake 
girls and boys brought forth 
grins of merriment. The chil- 

dren were given half a sheet of 6- by 9- 
inch black silhouette paper; a choice of 
red-orange, orange, or yellow-orange 
poster paper of the same size; and a sheet 
of gray mounting paper 6 by 9 inches. 
The directions were given as the teacher 
cut a sample design. 

“Fold the black paper in the middle,” 
she said, “and cut half a pumpkin shape. 
Make it fat or slim. Use straight lines or 
curved, just as you wish. Now cut the 
mouth. Make it laugh, or turn it down at 
the corners. Put in eyes and nose. Cut 
them any shape you wish. Now cut the 
background full of interesting holes. 
Keep the pathways between the holes the 
same width.” 

When a pupil finished his design he 
mounted it on the orange-colored paper, 
and then on the gray background. The 
finished designs were displayed for class 
inspection and criticism. Some of the 
designs are reproduced here. 

After this lesson each child knew how 
to make jack-o’-lantern designs in any 
size, and was ready to carry out inde- 
pendently both school and home projects. 
School projects— 

Halloween posters. 

Window transparencies. 

A blackboard border. 

Large lanterns for the light fixtures. 

Designs for school booklets. 

c Masks for Halloween parade. 

d Home projects— 

Place cards for Halloween party. 
Decorations for the home. 
Favors for Halloween table. 
Jack-o’-lantern shades for lights, 
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TEACHERS’ HELP-ONE-ANOTHER CLUB 





Halloween Masks 
Zeda A. Wahl 
NEXPENSIVE and usable Halloween 


masks may be made from the large 
white paper sacks into which groceries 
are put. First, slip the sack over the head 
to determine the location of eyes, nose, 
and mouth. Mark these and remove the 
sack from the head. Cut out the fea- 
tures in proper shapes. Color lips, eye- 
lashes, eyebrows, and hair on the sack. 
Either crayons or colored chalk may be 
used. Bats, cats, owls, and so on, may be 
cut from black paper and pasted on the 
top and back. 


Better Writing 
Leona K. Petznick 


HEN the teacher considers that a 

pupil’s writing has improved, a 
sample of it is placed on the bulletin 
board for a week. If at the end of the 
week some other child has improved the 
most, his writing gets the honor of being 
on the bulletin board and the first one 
loses his honorary position until he can 
improve the most in a week. 

Each time a pupil’s writing is on the 
bulletin board, he receives a writing 
credit. The one with the most credits at 
the end of the school year receives a 
prize, 


Memorizing a Poem 
Catherine L. Maniscalco 


‘Te following device is an excellent 
drill in silent reading and an ideal 
test in concentration, as well as an aid 
for remembering a poem. 

After the teaching of the poem, as a 
drill for reviewing, I have the poem built 
up by lines. Each line is printed on a 
separate flash card large enough to be 
seen by the whole class. The name of the 
poem and the author are also printed on 
separate cards, which are given out, At 
a signal, the child who has the card bear- 
ing the name of the poem steps forward 
and displays his card. The child with the 
author’s name follows, standing next to 
the first child. Then comes the child 
who has the card with the first line on it, 
and so on, until all the lines of the poem 
have been displayed in their proper order. 

When all the children holding cards 
are standing in correct order, the poem is 
recited by the children, each child saying 


the line written on his card. 


Indian Colors 
Eldah Burk 
[N A class studying Indian blanket- 


weaving and cloth-making, a new and 
interesting project was worked out. The 
question arose as to how the Indians ob- 
tained the many beautiful colors used in 
Indian blankets. One pupil suggested 
that they purchased dyes at a store, but 
the others remembered that there were 
no stores long ago. A few pupils had 
heard that their grandmothers had dyed 
yarn, and the next day during English 
period they gave oral reports on the sub- 
ject, and a few brought woven pieces 
made of home-dyed yarns, 

Several children asked if such dyeing 
could not be done to-day, and were en- 
couraged to try it. The results were far 
beyond all expectations. They made 
dyes from nutshells, leaves, bark, roots, 
and berries. The dye was placed in small 
bottles and labeled, and a small square of 
cloth dyed in each color was placed on a 
large chart. This gave us a chance to 
test the permanence of each dye. 





To CLus CONTRIBUTORS 


b/d are you doing in your class- 
room that would interest other 
teachers? It may be an experiment in ele- 
mentary science or a lesson in civics, a 
spelling device or an effective plan for 
health or safety teaching. No matter what 
the school subject, if your idea has proved 
workable for you, it will be equally helpful 
to other teachers, whether they be on the 
East coast or West, in the United States or 
among our many subscribers in other coun- 
tries. We pay, upon publication, one dollar 
for every article that we can use in this 
department. 


ao 


In preparing such articles, it will help 
us greatly if you will observe the following 
points. 

No article should exceed 300 words. 

Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 
manuscript. (A married woman should give 


her Christian name, not her husband’s. ) 

Typewrite your article, if possible, using 
double spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 
one side of the sheet only, and leave space 
between the lines. 


+ 
Unavailable articles for the Help-One- 
Another Club are not returned. Mail for 
this department should be addressed to 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 514- 
516 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 


Making Reading Significant 
Bertha Rarhes 


MANY poor readers are lacking in im- 
agination. The words on the page 
of a book are only words, and the mind 
does not see the imagery suggested. Pic- 
tures, of course, are invaluable in this 
connection, However, a step even closer 
to reality can be had by the use of ob- 
jects. A basket of toys containing such 
things as a train, airship, boat, fence, 
house, church, boy, girl, and animals of 
all kinds provides “attachments” for 
quite a vocabulary. The names of the 
toys are printed on stiff pieces of paper. 
A little scene is placed on a table, illus- 
trating a story if possible, and the poor 
readers are given the package of cards on 
which the names are printed. The chil- 
dren place the names on the objects. 

A step of increased difficulty can be 
devised by printing sentences on cards 
and asking the children to place them 
where they belong. Such sentences may 
be: “The house is red.” “This boy is 
running.” “This cat has three little kit- 
tens.” The fact that these objects have a 
sensory appeal to the child is the secret of 
the success of the method. 


Illustrated Geography 
Dorothy Horn 


M* THIRD grade disliked geogra- 
phy, and took little interest in it, 
because the reading material seemed dif- 
ficult and almost beyond their compre- 
hension. The following method proved 
very helpful. 

After a class discussion on the fabrics 
used for clothing and the sources of raw 
materials, one member of the class 
brought to school a varied collection of 
cotton dress prints, also cotton thread, 
muslin, and a picture of a woman wear- 
ing a brightly colored cotton dress, This 
collection and part of a cotton boll were 
mounted on a sheet of white drawing pa- 
per to serve as a chart. 

Similarly other mountings were made 
to show the sources and uses of wool, silk, 
flax, and rubber. Later these pages were 
bound into book form and placed in the 
school library, where the book is acces- 
sible to all the pupils. 

Now the pupils approach each new 
phase of work joyfully, knowing that if 
it is at all possible, we shall use colored 
pictures or other available materials to 
illustrate the lesson. 
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Blackboard Hide and Seek 


Lenore M. Eggers 


epee: a child covers his eyes, and 
another goes to hide, I quickly 
write on the blackboard, for example, 
“She is at the door.” If the child can 
read the sentence, he has “found” the 
one hiding, and may hide while I choose 
another to hunt. If the child cannot 
read the sentence, he goes to the black- 
board and draws a line under the word 
or words that he cannot read. (I make 
note of these words and he is given an- 
other trial before the game ends.) 

The game grows more difficult as the 
children learn other words, reading sen- 
tences such as, “She is near a girl who 
wears a red dress.” “He is at the table 
where the story-books are kept.” 


An “Ain’t” Box 
Florence Maurer 


HAVE an “Ain’t” box for my sixth 

grade. It is colored, labeled, and has 
a prominent place in the room. If a 
child says “ain’t” and does not correct 
himself immediately, I write the name of 
the child who makes the error on a slip of 
paper, and put it in the box. Every Fri- 
day a committee of two children opens 
the box and sorts the names. 

I make an assignment of one hundred 
“am not’s” for every “ain’t” a child has. 
The work is due on Monday, and if it is 
late it is doubled. The children have be- 
come “ain’t conscious,” and are quick 
to correct themselves. This device may 
be used effectively for other grammatical 
errors as well. 








A HALLOWEEN WINDOW DECORATION 
BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


THIS Halloween owl should be cut from opaque black paper, as should the branch 
and leaves of his perch. The moon may be either yellow or orange, and will be es- 
pecially striking if cut from transparent paper. 











A History Activity 
Kathryn M. Jackson 


HE sixth-grade history class in my 
rural school took such an interest in 
Columbus that I suggested they be re- 
sponsible for our Columbus Day pro- 
gram. After much outside reading, 
they wrote a playlet. The first scene was 
Columbus at the court of Spain seeking 
means for a new route to India, the re- 
fusal of aid, and his recall, at which time 
the queen offered to pawn her jewels. 
The second scene was of his return from 
the first voyage. Through questioning 
by members of the court, Columbus re- 
counted the entire adventure. 
The writing of the playlet was used as 
a language unit. It required library re- 
search and aroused interest in history. 
The sixth grade was responsible for all 
of the program, and they also selected 
the characters. 


Written Spelling 
Mary Scheerer 


| F ephanat day for spelling I select twenty 
words to be dictated to the class by 
one of the pupils. In this list I include 
only one new word. If it is easy I include 
two. This means that at least eighteen 
words are reviewed. The constant review- 
ing of words is valuable. I keep a record 
of the misspelled words for every child 
each day. I let the children who make 
the fewest mistakes day after day dictate 
the spelling. 

The children may correct one anoth- 
er’s papers, and mark the number of 
misspelled words at the top of the paper. 
Thus all the teacher has to do is glance 
over the words to see that they are cor- 
rected properly, and take the score. 


A Primary Number Game 
Dorothy Dean Davis 


] USED this game to stimulate and in- 
terest a first-grade number class in 
mastering the addition combinations. 

Draw a baseball diamond about 30 
inches square on the blackboard. Place 
three or four numbers desired in the drill 
at each base. Put the number to be added 
at the center as pitcher. Divide the class 
into two teams. 

The teacher begins at first base, and, 
going around the diamond, points to one 
number at each base. The child “fat bat” 
adds it to the number at the pitcher’s 
place. 

While one team is “at bat,” the other 
team watches for errors, If an error is 
made, all members of the opposite team 
may call out, “Out on first” or “Out on 
second.” If no error is made they call 
“Home run,” and it is scored for the side 
playing. A cumulative score may be 
kept, for several days or weeks. 
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A Nature Project 
Louie Allen 


URING the fall months I encourage 
the children to bring in any cater- 
pillars which they may find. We keep 
them in glass jars or boxes with glass lids, 
so that the children can observe the de- 
velopment of the insects. They must be 
fed unless they have ceased eating. After 
a few days of captivity, the caterpillars 
begin to spin their cocoons or to form 
their chrysalises. 

We keep the cocoons in a cool place. 
In the spring it is interesting to watch the 
moths and the butterflies emerge. Some- 
times these insects are mounted and kept 
as specimens. 


“Our Fundamentals” Day 
Addie E. Thornton 
ie MY fifth and sixth grade I find 


much need for drill on the fundamen- 
tals in arithmetic. The children are di- 
vided into equal sides, with a captain for 
each side. I keep score at the black- 
board. 

A problem in the particular funda- 
mental we are studying is given out for 
all pupils to solve. As soon as the cap- 
tains have the correct solution, they go 
to each one on their respective sides, not- 
ing the number of correct answers. Each 
correct answer counts one point. 

This: plan so quickly changed a careless 
class into a careful one that we have set 
aside the Friday arithmetic period for 
Fundamentals Day. 


Illustrating Compositions 
Martin Costibolo 
| gre ete ihc one another’s orig- 


inal compositions is an activity which 
proves interesting to children. It is an 
exercise with double value, in that it fur- 
nishes a motive for clear writing as well 
as for careful reading. 

After writing original experiences or 
riddles in the language period, the chil- 
dren exchange papers. Each one reads 
the story he receives and draws a picture 
representing each idea in the composition 
which can be illustrated. The papers are 
then returned to their authors, and each 
author checks up on the comprehension 
of the one who read and illustrated his 
story, giving him a score of one point for 
each idea correctly represented. 

For example, one bey wrote this story: 
“My father gave me a pumpkin. I cut 
eyes, nose, and mouth in it. Then I put 
it on the window sill.” 

The child who illustrated the story 
drew a pumpkin on the window sill. He 
had eyes, nose, and mouth marked on it. 
The child who wrote the story gave the 
artist a.score of five because he had rep- 
resented five ideas in his picture. 
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Club Exchange 


Norte: In this department THE 
INstrucToR publishes notices from 
teachers who wish to have their pu- 
pils exchange correspondence with 
children in other schools. We cannot 
guarantee that letters will be an- 
swered. We assume, however, that 
teachers who send in notices will 
make an effort to have their pupils 
acknowledge all letters and material 
received. Notices must be signed by 
the teachers themselves, and should 
be sent in early. Notices received 
during September will appear in the 
December issue. Address them to: 
Club Exchange, 514 Cutler Building, 
Rochester, N.Y. 





My Picture File 
Opal M. Chaffin 


I HAVE found that the pictures on the 
cover of THE INstTRucToR are of 
great value. I mount the pictures on 
construction paper of uniform size, us- 


ing a harmonizing color for each picture.. 


On the back of each mounted picture I 
paste a business envelope, in which I put 
the story of the artist, the suggestions for 
picture study, and the small pictures to 
be used by the pupils. I made my own 
folders for filing the pictures from large 
heavy sheets of paper, and made an al- 
phabetical subject file. The subject of 
each picture is written on the picture so 
that it can be returned to its correct 


folder and filed again. 


A Co-operative Panel 
Matilda E. Begert 


A: THE beginning of school, we 
made a panel based on autumn and 
Halloween. First, we planned the panel 
as a whole. -We were careful to include 
less complicated parts for the young 
children and more difficult details for the 
older ones. The upper part of the panel 
had falling autumn leaves of every vari- 
ety, intermingled with branches of red 
apples. The ground was covered with 
pumpkins, cornstalks in shocks, and at 
regular intervals caldrons were placed 
with witches bending over them. 

The leaves and pumpkins were drawn, 
colored, and cut out by the youngest 
children. The intermediate-grade chil- 
dren made the cornstalks and apple 
branches, and the oldest children made 
caldrons and witches. When the colored 
pictures were cut out, they were pasted 
on a long panel of plain-colored: heavy 
paper, and the panel was fastened along 
the top of the blackboard. 

Thus the children learned co-operation 
and beautified their-schoolroom. 
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The Writing Lesson 


Joyce Carman Killam 


- order to keep up a steady interest in 
improvement in writing, I have three 
fifteen-minute periods a week, during 
which the whole school is combined in a 
writing lesson. 

First, I outline on the blackboard the 
capital letter being tauglit: The class is 
attentive while any special directions are 
given. Then, while the children are 
all practicing, I give any necessary indi- 
vidual assistance. Following this, the 
children suggest a number of proper 
names beginning with the capital letter, 
which I write on the blackboard. 

A similar plan is followed for the small 
letter corresponding to the capital, and 
to complete the lesson a copy of five lines 
involving both the capital and small let- 
ter is given. 

Each quarter I dictate a sentence to the 
entire school. These sentences are ar- 
ranged and mounted according to grade 
and in order of merit. At the end of the 
term I mount side by side, on a special 
chart, a sample of the writing of each 
child taken at the first of the term, and 
one taken at the last. Improvement in 
each case is noticeable at a glance. 


A Musical Instrument 
Marian L. Swonder 
N RURAL schools access to musical 


instruments is usually limited and mu- 
sic is often omitted from the daily pro- 
gram. I have found the following device 
very effective in teaching music. 

Each child brought from home a small 
empty bottle. After selecting: thirteen 
bottles of uniform size, we suspended 
them from a wooden frame by tying a 
cord around the neck of each bottle and 
fastening them to the frame at a distance 
of about one inch apart. A bottle in this 
position, partly filled with water, will 
produce a musical sound when tapped 
with a small wooden stick. The more 
water the bottle contains, the higher will 
be the pitch. 

By experimenting, we were able to’ 
determine the amount of water to be 
used for producing the sound of middle 
C. By adding a little more water to each 
successive bottle and tuning each by 
means of a pitch pipe, we were able to 
produce a complete scale, including both 
the white and black keys as sounded on 
the piano. 

Since the water often evaporates, it is 
well to mark the proper water level on 
the outside of each bottle with a line of 
paint, thus making it less difficult to re- 
fill them. If water tinted with bluing is 
used in the bottles representing the black 
keys, they may be readily distinguished 
from the white keys. This instrument 
may also be used in a rhythm band. 
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THE BOOK PAGE 


JEAN CARTER 


Heap, DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Juntor-SENIoR HIGH ScHOoL, ROCHESTER, New YorK 





PoETRY TO READ AND STUDY 


Poetry; Its Appreciation and Enjoy- 
ment, by Louis Untermeyer and H. C. 
Davidson (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 530 pp., $3.50), has a beautiful ap- 
pearance, while between its covers is an 
astonishing amount of material upon 
which mind and spirit may feast. For 
both these reasons, the teacher will be 
glad to add the book to her personal li- 
brary. She will delight in the possession 
of such “an introduction to the poetic 
art” and in such an opportunity to devel- 
op her understanding and appreciation of 
the beauty inherent in poetry. 

This is a book about poetry, with so 
many poems used to illustrate the discus- 
sion that it would be valuable as an an- 
thology if for no other reason. The 
poems are from writers of all times, and 
are arranged according to form or ac- 
cording to subject. In the section, for 
example, called “The Imagination of 
Poetry” are poems that appeal to the im- 
agination through sight, sound, taste, 
smell, and so forth. 

divided into two 


The volume is 
“Books.” ‘The first is devoted to a dis- 


cussion of appreciation of poetry based 
upon subject matter or content. The 
subjects include “The Prejudice against 
Poetry,” “Definition of Poetry,” “Poetry 
and Prose,” and “The Emotions of Po- 
etry,” and are illustrated by a generous 
number of poems. In the second section, 
the authors attempt to increase apprecia- 
tion through an understanding of form. 
We find in this section such subdivisions 
as “The Rhythms of Poetry,” “Good and 
Bad Poetry,” and “The Reading of Po- 
etry.” The discussions are short, and are 
interrupted so frequently by the poems 
themselves that the reading could never 
become arduous. 

If one wishes to study the subject more 
deeply, the bibliography of reference 
books and the complete indexes will be 
found helpful. 

For the student of poetry, the discus- 
sions, analyses, and references are illu- 
minating, and for the casual reader, new 
delights will be opened, without the feel- 
ing of “studying.” 

EpitortaL Note: Other new books which will be 


helpful to the teacher are listed in the front columns 
of Tue INSTRUCTOR. 


A CHILDREN’s ADVENTURE STORY 


In the case of children, the attractive- 
ness of a book is especially important. 
Reindeer of the Waves, by Ruth H. 
Harshaw (Chicago: Rand McNally & 
Co.; 228 pp., $2.50), certainly exemplifies 
this idea. The author knows how to ap- 
peal to young children; the editor, 
Carleton Washburne, has a wide knowl- 
edge of educational interests; and the il- 
lustrator, Margaret Iannelli, understands 
the child’s pictorial needs. 

The story is of a twelve-year-old Vik- 
ing boy of long ago whose father was 
thought to have been lost at sea. His 
mother named the boy’s ship “Reindeer 
of the Waves,” and embroidered its sail, 
before she reluctantly allowed him to go 
on a trading expedition. Accompanied 
by loyal followers, young Thorkel found 
his lost father and came back 
with him to his mother and lit- 
tle sister, Helga. Girls will en- 
joy Helga’s adventures, which 
are naturally the mild ones of 
a little girl of seven, rather 
than the more exciting ones 
of a big boy of twelve. So 
vividly is the story told that the 
old Norse civilization actually 
comes alive for the reader. 

The beautiful colors used 
throughout the book make it a 
great joy to little children; the 
language is suited to them; and 
the story is thrilling enough so 
that older boys and girls will 
enjoy it, too. 


A Book aBouTt BUuILDING, 
FOR YOUNG AND OLD 


Very different, but of equal 
importance for children—and 
grown-ups, also—who are in- 
terested in construction, is 
The Story of Skyscrapers, by 
Alfred Morgan (New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc.; 218 
pp., $2.00). Mr. Morgan has 
told the story of skyscrapers 
from its beginning to its cul- 





ts 
mination in the erection of the s0) 
Empire State Building. Every “a 
step in building this masterpiece ae 


of American architecture is 
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described in detail and with unbelievable 
simplicity. ‘The author also tells some- 
thing about the workmen and about the 
materials that go to make a skyscraper. 
We get the feeling of building as a co- 
operative enterprise and we learn some- 
thing of the people taking part in it. 
The historical development, though 
brief, is clear and illuminating. In a 
sentence or two we are made to under- 
stand the inter-relation of inventions. 
The skyscraper became practical only 
after the invention of the elevator; it be— 
came: possible in its extreme development 
only after the discovery that a skeleton 
of iron and steel might be substituted 
for thick walls of masonry. The many 
illustrations make the book enjoyable 
to look through and easy to read. Though 
written for children, it will be of interest 
also to adults who wish a non-technical 
but accurate story of the construction of 
America’s outstanding contribution to 
architecture—the skyscraper. 


For CHILD GUIDANCE 


Many are the journeys which we take 
by way of books. A journey we have all 
made in actuality is interpreted for us in 
The Road to Adolescence, by Dr. Joseph 
Garland (Harvard University Press; 293 
pp., $2.50). The book is addressed to the 
parent. However, it is of great value 
to the teacher, both to increase her own 
understanding of the road the child is 
traveling, and to help her ex- 
plain that road to the parent 
who does not care to take the 
trouble to find out about it 
for himself. 

Dr. Garland says that though 
much has been written about 
the physical nature and the 
mental processes of the child, 
“the school child as an indivis- 
ible unit of mind and body ap- 
pears to have been somewhat 
neglected.” He therefore con- 
ducts the child up to that vague 
period when “the individual 
stretches back and clings te- 
naciously to the pleasures and 
protections of childhood with 
one arm, while with the other 
he reaches out to grasp some of 
the privileges and responsibili- 
ties of adulthood.” 

The book is very pleasingly 
written, in addition to being 
scientifically sound. The chap- 
ters most valuable for teachers 
are those dealing with special 
problems in education, as treat- 
ee ment of the handicapped and 
the gifted. It will be helpful 
» ®! = in the guidance of a child along 

a the road to adolescence between 

af the milestones five and fifteen. 








FROM ‘THE STORY OF SKYSCRAPERS’ BY ALFRED 
MORGAN, COURTESY FARRAR &@ RINEHART, INC. 
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ADVENTURES IN FRIENDLINESS 


MARY L. HAHN 


Formerty, Teacher oF HeattH Epucation, Micnican State NormMat CoLiece, YPsILANTI, MICHIGAN 


October 19 
Dear Diary: 

Thursday evening I’m_ going to 
Homeville to do my school visiting in the 
Alma Mater of my pinafore days. Mr. 
Lambert, beloved principal and friend, 
is still there, and Helen Major and Irma 
Clark, who graduated with me from 
high school and normal school, are both 
teaching there. 

Saturday, if the weather is fine, we 
three plan to drive to Cameron Mills, 
where Reta Moore, the fourth member 
of our normal-school quartet, is teach- 
ing. Cameron Mills is Reta’s home com- 
munity and although it is far from a 
beaten highway, she always wanted to 
teach there. During her teacher train- 
ing she took courses that would be 
“‘sood for our people,” but she says she 
has since learned that it is best to avoid 
that attitude. 

October 29 
Dear Diary: 

Such long-to-be-remembered visiting 
as I had last week. The weather man 
and everyone I met seemed to be co- 
operating to give me pleasure. 

At the high school Mr. Lambert was 
carrying on presumably just as he did 
in my own student days. He has a 
knack of helping his pupils gain self- 
confidence. When I spoke to him about 
the trust he seemed always to be giving 
to others, he replied, “Everyone needs to 
be trusted; otherwise the circle of his 
personality becomes flatsided and he is 
unable to roll along to the richer experi- 
ences of life.” Then he added, “Helen 
Major is doing a fine job of trusting her 
sixth-graders. She is the sort of self- 
effacing teacher that gets self-direction 
from all her pupils. In spirit she calls 
them ‘friends.’ Often I think she is 
recklessly friendly, but something in- 
teresting is always happening where she 
is concerned. The situation is quite 
different for some of our teachers who 
stop to ask, ‘Well, I wonder if <én 

When he said that, I thought of the 
many times I'd been guilty of the “well, 
I wonder” habit instead of simply accept- 
ing the friendliness offered. 





Visiting Helen Major’s class was a 
privilege. She was indeed working with 
her “friends.” Her pupils seemed to 
understand the technique of setting 
reasonable goals or standards for them- 
selves, and when these were attained, 
setting higher ones. Surely friendliness 
with one’s self and with classmates could 
not be better served. 

When I talked with some of Reta’s 
pupils they informed me, “This is our 
second half year with Miss Major, and 
we hate to think that February is com- 
ing.” Jimmie, whom I learned later 
had special reason for appreciating his 
teacher, said with a sigh, “But we'd 
never dare to disgrace Miss Major by 
failing promotion.” That’s all to-night, 
Diary. 

October 31 
Dear Diary: 

It is fitting that the record of my visit 

to Cameron Mills should be an entry by 
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itself, for it was an Event. Having 
heard many stories of Reta’s experiences, 
I was particularly ready to be interested 
in the extraordinary place she had made 
for herself in an apparently ordinary 
community. 

Contrasted with most of us, Reta 
never seems to feel the need for, or make 
demands for, power in the psychological 
sense. Her energies, physical, intellectu- 
al, and emotional, are used in assimilat- 
ing the experiences that come her way 
rather than in attempting to change or 
evade circumstances according to her 
personal ideas and wishes. I used to 
think that she was “just made that way,” 
but I’ve learned differently. 

To begin at the beginning—Irma 
Clark’s young brother, Joe, took us on 
the fifty-mile drive to Cameron. About 
eleven o’clock we arrived at the home of 
Reta’s uncle and aunt, where she lives. 
During the noon meal we became ac- 
quainted with “Aunt Harriet” and 
“Uncle Con,” who had long been known 
to us through Reta’s stories. 

That afternoon we went for a tramp 
in the woods, stopping by the old mill 
pond to try our hand at skipping stones 
and to spend a lazy hour in talk. Two 
small boys who came along told of their 
adventure with a chipmunk, and insist- 
ed on dividing their hazelnuts with 
Reta. She was prompted to tell us of 
the boy’s father, who was a member of 
the School Committee. 

“During my first year I was sure I 
would have to resign because he always 
voted ‘Nay’ whether we wanted a map, 
a holiday, or a bit of soap. 

_“T was just about ready to quit when 
I unburdened myself to Aunt Harriet, 
and she responded with, ‘and the Lord 
turned the captivity of Job when he 
prayed for his friends!” Then she gave 
me time to take a deep breath and face 
the fact that I had been feeling sorry for 
myself instead of trying to understand 
Mr. Kim, before she told me of his de- 
votion to a teacher of long ago and of 
his apparently unconscious jealousy of 
anything which she hadn’t had or done. 

(Continued on page 67) 
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‘gers is seat work with an instant appeal to every child Each portfolio contains six masks—one each Cat, Owl,] , 
—the making of masks—something he will take home Witch, Ghost and two Jack O’Lanterns—in outline to be] 
and enjoy—yet involving approved educational activity— colored, cut-out, punched and strung. Detailed directions} * 
coloring and construction. When a child is making some- _ for coloring and constructing different types of masks are} , 
thing he likes, for his own use, stimulated interest inspires _ printed on each portfolio. j 
his best efforts. You will find these Halloween Masksa most _ Price, per portfolio... ..-o.-eco0sccseeceseeene 25¢ postpaid | ! 
inspirational project. Five portfolios, 30 Masks...................................- $1.00 postpaid | ; 
d 
. . . . 0 
The real American Indian faithfully portrayed in a col] ; 
oring and construction project, by EDWIN WILLARD} 4 
DEMING, famous painter of Indian life— t 
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Indians of the Woodlands 3°53 +25". ") 
artistic quality in constructive seat work. These drawings are the work 
of a great artist. They are illustrative in treatment, absolutely authentic i 
in detail, and amazingly realistic when cut out and colored. They ae§e , 
typical of the American Indian as a race—the representative tribes of the§ 
Plains and of the Woodlands. Each portfolio contains an Instruction shetf 
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Provides material for this delightful handwork—handsome posters made by cutting the use of these new and different portfolio. § 4 
and pasting. In this portfolio are four posters, each 36 inches long and 12 inches . 
* wide. The printed outlines on the deep green construction paper serve as a pasting es au . 
guide for the various details. All small sections are printed on separate colored a In _ 
papers—ready for cutting and pasting. 01a , 
Nothing as gay as these has yet been published for Halloween posters, and no ¢ ew t! 
holiday is more suggestive of brilliant color effect and intriguing design for little Price, each 606, e 
folks. Order this portfolio now and make your October poster work a real delight. postpaid h 
Price, per portfolio, $0.60 tl 
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Autumn and 


Halloween Fun 
Alice Crowell Hoffman 


An Autumn-Leaf Game.—Let the 
children make a big heap of autumn 
leaves. Have the group line up on 
opposite sides of the leaf pile facing 
each other. There should be a like 
number of children on each side. 
When all is in readiness, the children 
join hands, forming a circle. They 
dance around the autumn leaves, 
singing to the tune of “Here We Go 
Round the Mulberry Bush,” 

Here we go round the autumn-leaf 
heap, autumn-leaf heap, au- 
tumn-leaf heap, 

Here we go round the autumn-leaf 
heap, 

All in the golden autumn. 

As the last word is sung, each side 
tries to pull the other into the pile 
of autumn leaves. The side which 
first succeeds in doing this wins. 

The Floating Jack-o’-Lantern.—A 
bright yellow balloon represents the 
jack-o’-lantern. Features may be 
painted on it, if desired. Stretch a 
cord across the room about three feet 
from the floor. Have half the chil- 
dren on one side, and half on the 
other. ‘The floating jack-o’-lantern 
is tossed above the cord, and the chil- 
dren on each side, using their hands, 
try to bat it to the other side. When 
time is called, the side which does not 


‘have the floating jack-o’-lantern is 


the winner. The game may be re- 
peated a number of times, since the 
children do not tire of it readily. 

Scat, Black Cat.—The children sit 
in a circle with the exception of one, 
who is the Black Cat. The Black 
Cat gets down on all fours in the 
center of the circle and then goes up 
to anyone it pleases and says, “Miaow, 
miaow, miaow.” The child before 
whom the Black Cat is miaowing 
Must try to say three times, “Scat, 
Black Cat!” without laughing or 
smiling. If he can do this, the Black 
Cat goes up to another child and 
miaows. If a player fails to repeat 
the three words in the prescribed 
manner, he must exchange places 
with the Black Cat. 

I Know a Goblin.—The leader ex- 
plains that he knows a state in which 
there is a goblin; also that before he 
can count ten, the person to whom 
he points must try to name a city in 
that state. The players then form in 
two lines of equal number, facing 
each other. The leader stands be- 
tween the two lines. He might be- 
gin the game by saying, “I know a 
goblin in Kentucky. Where does it 
live?” He points suddenly to a player 
and counts ten. If the player cannot 
fame a city in Kentucky before ten 
is reached, he drops out of line. The 

r then names another state and 
Points to a member of the opposite 
Stroup. The side having the most 
members remaining in line at the 
Close of the game is the winner. 
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Who Will Pay the Doctor, 
the Nurse, and the Board Biull, 
When You are Sick or Injured? 


This is the question you must decide, and you are deciding it right now—whether you will continue to 
carry the risk of financial loss and embarrassment in time of need, or whether you will let the T. C. U. 


assume the risk and share the burden when the loss comes. 


One in Every Five Teachers Will Lose Salary This Year 


Tt is an actual fact, proven by the records, that every year one out of five teachers 
suffers enforced idleness and loss of salary through Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 


That is the chance you must take. 
chance of being one in five. 
You may be that unlucky fifth teacher this year. Why take the risk of being com: 


pelled to use up your savings, or to run into debt, to carry you through a period of 
enforced idleness, when the T. C. U. stands ready to help bear that burden? 


What the T. C. U. Will Do For You 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a national organization of teachers for teach- 
ers. For the small cost of less than a nickel a day, it will assure you an income when 
you are sick or quarantined, or when you are accidentally injured. It will also pay you 
Operation and Hospital Benefits. 


There is no way you can avoid that risk—the 


Above the coupon on the right is given a brief schedule of T. C. U. Benefits. 


Every Teacher, and particularly every new Teacher, owes it to her- 
self or himself to become a member of the T. C. U. and share in its 
benefits. 


These Teachers Know! 


“Your letter, coming by air mail, reached me just four days after my claim 
left California. It certainly looked like a bluebird to me after three weeks of 
severe iliness with attendant expense of physician and substitute at school. 
Your absolute fairness, extraordinary promptness and friendly concern for my 
welfare have greatly encouraged me during the weary days of trying to 
creep back to norma! health again.”’"—Mrs. Ethel S. Johnson, Sacramento, Cal. 


“I was thoroughly discouraged when stricken with my recent illness. I had 
borrowed money to attend school but this was not enough to even begin to 
meet my expenses while ill. Imagine my relief and pleasure when I re- 
ceived your substantial check. Now I can make a payment and finish paying 
the rest of the pill later.”—Pauline Johndrow, Depauville, N. Y. 


Send Your Name—No Obligation 


T. C. U. protection is for teachers and is low in cost. It is yours 


if you want it, but it can do nothing for you—when the time [ Lincoln, Nebraska 


of need comes—unless you accept now! 
Just fill out and mail the coupon. We will then mail you full 
particulars of how we protect teachers, Please do it today. I 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS |! 





Iv 
FULL 
SPEED 


to meet 
yourneed 


All These Benefits 
Are Yours 


$50 A MONTH when you are totally dis- 
abled by coafining sickness. 


$50 A MONTH when you are totally dis- 
abled by accidentai injuries (including auto- 
mobile accidents). 


$11.67 A WEEK when you are quarantined 
and your salary hos stopped. 


$25 A MONTH for iliness that does not con- 
fine you to the house, but keeps you from 
your work, 


20 PER CENT increase in sick benefits for 
two months when you are confined to an 
established hospital. 


$333 TO $1000 for major accidents, or for 
accidental loss of life. These indemnities 
ore increased 10 per cent for eoch consec- 
utive annual renewol of the policy for not to 
exceed five years. 


DOUBLE these benefits for travel accidents 
sustained in railroad, street car or steam- 
boat wreck. 


OPERATION benefits in addition to other 
benefits after your policy has been moain- 
tained in force for one year. 





Policies paying larger benefits ore also is- 
sued. 
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pan oie INFORMATION COUPON—— — — 
| To the T. C. U., 856 T. C. U. Building 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. Send 
| me the whole story and booklet of, testimonials. 





856 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska | 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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The Bureau of Entomology 
(Continued from page 45) 


appropriated money to fight the in- 
vasion, but just when success was 
within sight appropriations were cut, 
and the gypsy moth began to spread. 

Imported without its natural 
enemies, the gypsy moth did what 
many pests do in a new country— 
multiplied by millions. It is now 
found throughout New England, 
but its spread westward has been 
checked at the Hudson River. 

The fight against the gypsy moth 
has been carried on with quarantine 
barriers, with new sprays and im- 
proved spraying equipment, and 
with parasites. Investigators found 
that in Austria a certain fly lays its 
eggs on leaves which caterpillars eat. 
The eggs, entering the caterpillar, 
hatch and destroy the parent of the 
gypsy moth. So the investigators 
have imported this useful fly to 
America, 

Investigators have also brought a 
beautiful beetle from Europe that 
likes to eat gypsy moth caterpillars, 
and a wasp from Japan that lays its 
eggs in clusters of gypsy moth eggs. 
These parasites are gradually multi- 
plying. They make life hazardous 
for the gypsy moth. Scientists are 
thus helping to establish the balance 
of nature as far as the gypsy moth is 
concerned. This year experiments 
are under way to develop methods of 
attracting male moths to traps and 
to determine what kinds of leaves 
the caterpillars like best. Better 
knowledge of an insect enemy yields 
better knowledge of how to destroy 
it. 

The experience of the gypsy 
moth’s gaining a foothold in the 
United States through importation 
discloses the importance of another 
duty of the Bureau of Entomology 
—that of guarding ports and points 
of entry against foreign insect pests. 
The very names Mexican bean beetle, 





Japanese beetle, Hessian fly, and 
Mediterranean fruit fly suggest that 
some insect enemies are unwelcome 
immigrants. (Unfortunately, the 
United States has contributed its 
quota of pests to foreign countries. ) 
The Bureau of Entomology creates 
strict regulations on the entry of 
foreign plants and enforces thorough- 
going inspection. 

For the teacher interested in hav- 
ing her class study about the War on 
Insects there are many valuable free 
or low-cost publications available 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D.C. First, 
there is the free check list of Govern- 
ment publications on “Insects: Bees, 
Honey, and Insects Injurious to Man, 
Animals, Plants and Crops.” Other 
publications are: “Injury to Build- 
ings by Termites,” 5 cents; “More 
Important Apple Insects,” 10 cents; 
“Life History and Control of the 
Asiatic Garden Beetle,” § cents; 
“European Corn Borer, Its Present 
Status and Methods of Control,” 5 
cents; “Insect Enemies of the Flower 
Garden,” 5 cents; “Parasites and 
Parasitic Diseases of Dogs,” 10 
cents; “Diseases and Parasites of 
Poultry,” 10 cents; “Silver Fish as 
Pest of Household,” 5 cents; “Story 
of Cattle-Fever Tick, What Every 
Southern Child Should Know about 
Cattle Ticks,” 10 cents; “Diseases 
and Insects of Garden Vegetables,” 
§- cents; and “Bees,” § cents. 

Three useful books on this subject, 
not available from the Government, 
are: Our Insect Friends and Foes, 
by William A. Du Puy (Winston) ; 
Insects, Man’s Chief Competitors, 
by W. P. Flint and C. L. Metcalf 
(Williams) ; and The Insect Menace, 
by L. O. Howard (Appleton), who 
was for many years director of the 
Bureau of Entomology. These books 
may be ordered from the publishers. 





“Church at Old Lyme”—Childe Hassam 


(Continued from page 15) 


well represented in this country by 
William Hunt. From the works of 
Millet and Corot, Hassam learned a 
great deal, and certain critics feel 
that this early impression may defi- 
nitely have shaped his own style of 
painting. 

Though he studied in Paris with 
Boulanger and Lefebvre, the influ- 
ences which he received outside the 
art classes were the greatest factors 
in developing his talent, and in this 
country to-day he is one of the best- 
known followers of Monet, the father 
of Impressionism. He was fortunate 
in being one of a very active art 
group in Boston. J. Alden Weir was 
one of the members, and together 
they founded the Society of Ameri- 
can Artists. 

While still a very young artist, 
Hassam won prizes for good work, 
and was successful in making it a 
life habit. He has been a most pro- 
lific artist—some call him ambidex- 
trous. Certain it is that he has 
turned to landscape, still life, figure 





and street scenes, all with equal ease, 
whether working in oil, water color, 
pastels, or etching. Regardless of the 
medium, his work has an individu- 
ality that is unique. His signature 
is not necessary, for every brush 
stroke tells of the hand that made it. 

He has an equal love for the bril- 
liance of sunshine and the soft, sub- 
dued tones of mist and rain. There 
is always beauty of design in his pic- 
tures. Air and sky and sea and soil 
are his subjects, and sunshine or mist 
is the magic element in which he 
clothes them. He was one of the 
first in America to produce the feel- 
ing of sunlight in his paintings. 

The following are some of his out- 
standing works. 

“Paris—W inter.” 

“North Shore, Moonlight.” 

“June.” 

“Winter Nightfall.” 

“Sun Room.” 

“Inner Harbor, Gloucester.” 

“Penelope.” 

“Lorelei.” 
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IMELY TOPICS 


peated in Special Fall Series 


No ONE—outside the home—is perhaps more vitally 
concerned with the problem of crime prevention, and the 
influence of the movies upon character and culture, than 
members of the teaching profession. Many teachers also 
are members of political, social, civic or religious organ- 
izations and recognize the value of a working knowledge 
of Parliamentary Law in rendering their intelligent and 
efficient support. 


Readers of The Instructor therefore will be keenly inter- 
ested in the vigorous and enlightening discussions of these 
important subjects . . in three special series of articles . . 
appearing from October 3 to December 3 in The Christian 
Science Monitor . . and offered in combination at the at- 
tractive rate of 


2 MONTHS FOR $1.00 
Including All Three Complete Series 


“Preventing the Cause of Crime” probes a new field . . 
tells what is being done and can be done in research, social 
betterment .. shows the need for preventing the cause 
rather than suppressing crime . . for reforming the public 
attitude rather than merely reforming the criminal. 


What constitutes a decent film? Does Hollywood control 
or is it controlled? What part can the public play in bring- 
ing about better films? These are some of the questions 
considered in “Who’s to Blame for the Movies?” Includes 
contributions by directors, producers and actors. 


“Parliamentary Law Simplified” presents basic parlia 
mentary principles, shows them based on reason and justice, 
makes study and application of rules easy and interesting. 


Enjoy, in addition to these valuable series, the many 
other regular and special features of the Monitor of par- 
ticular interest to teachers, including the two special pages 
weekly devoted to Progress in Education. ‘The coupon gives 
full information regarding dates and prices of series sep 
arately as well as in combination. Subscribe now. 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER 


Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
Dept. IM-10, One Norway Street, Boston, Massochusetts 


Please send The Christian Science Monitor to the address below for period indicated by check 
mark. Remittance is enclosed. 


["] Oct. 3 to Dec. 3, two full months including oll three special series—$1. 
Oct. 3 to Oct. 23, “Preventing the Cause of Crime,” 18 articles—50c. 

: Oct. 24 to Nov. 10, “Who's to Blame for the Movies?” 12 articles—A5e. 

[} Nov. 12 to Dec. 3, “Parliamentary Low Simplified,” 18 articles—50c. 


Address 


— 





— 





For regulor deily Monitor subscriptions: 1 month, check here [] 75c; 3 months [) $2.25; 
6 months () $4.50; 1 year [) $9.00. 


For Wednesday issue only, including Weekly Magazine Section: 6 issues [] 25c.; 3 months [) 65¢i 


1 yeer [) $2.60. 


—— 
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An Indian Activity 


(Continued from page 18) 


grass, and streams were painted. 
Wigwams, trees, animals, etc., 
were cut from colored paper and 
pasted on. 

D. Indian wigwam. 

Constructed of burlap at back 
of room, and made large enough 
to play in. Large painted Indian 
designs were pinned to the wig- 
wam, which became the scene of 
much dramatic play. 

E. Other activities. 

1. Class was divided into Indian 

tribes, each with its tribal 

name. 

2. Children selected Indian 

names for themselves. 

3. Making Indian costumes and 

headbands from brown wrap- 

ping paper decorated with cray- 
on designs, to wear in school. 

4. Making Indian oven from 

stones. 

§. Painting pumpkin-seed beads 

and stringing them. 

6. Making bows of light wood 

and arrows of oak tag. 

7. Drawing Indian designs with 

crayon on unbleached muslin, 

to represent Indian blanket. 

8. Grinding corn with stones 

into corn meal. 

9. Making bear trap of sticks 

and covering it with leaves. 

10. Making Indian signs to 

mark an Indian trail around 

room. 

11. Developing sign language 

with which to send messages. 


IV. Subject matter. 


A. Natural science. 

Discussion of the Indian’s de- 
pendence upon his environment 
for food and clothing led to a 
study of the following: buffalo, 
bear, wild duck, turkey, clam, 
deer, rabbit, goose, pheasant, wolf, 
and turtle. 

B. Art. 

1. Indian border. 

2. Creative pictures about 

“What I should like to do most 

if I were an Indian.” 

3. Different phases of Indian 

life. 

4. Illustrations for Indian book- 

let. 

§. Panel showing Indian sym- 

bols. 

6. Clay work. 

a) Beads. 

b) Vases. 

c) Dishes. 

d) Cooking utensils. 

C. Music and rhythm. 

Using their little drums, rattles, 
and sticks, the children gave many 
creative interpretations of Indian 
music. ‘They beat time for war 
dances, rain dances, the call to the 
hunt, and games. 

Indian songs and records were 
enjoyed. [See the bibliography]. 
Sometimes the children played 
their instruments and sang; and 
they often played to the music of 
the records. 

D. Language and reading. 

1. Indian booklet. 

The stories in the Indian 
booklet were told by the chil- 
dren and written down by the 
teacher. They were then printed 








on charts by the teacher and 
used for reading material. 

The stories were later hecto- 
graphed by the teacher; and 
illustrated and made into book 
form by the children. The fol- 


lowing is one of the stories. 


My name is Wolf Paw. 

I like to fish. 

I take my little spear. 

I go to a little stream. 

I stand quietly on a rock. 

Watch out, little fish! 

Down goes my spear! 

I have you, little fish. 

My mother will cook you for 
me. 

Fish had better watch out for 
Wolf Paw. 


2. Poetry. 

“Indian Children” by Annette 
Wynne was the favorite poem of 
the group. The children’s crea- 
tive poems were made into a 
class booklet called “First-Grade 
Indian Poems.” 

3. Indian legends. 

Indian legends [see bibliog- 
raphy] were told by the teacher 
and often retold by the children. 
4. Riddles. 

The children made up many 
riddles as they sat around the 
wigwam. 

E. Tests and checks. 

Each child had a small piece of 
oak tag on which his name and the 
words, “My Indian Work” were 
printed. As he completed a piece 
of work, he brought his card to 
the teacher and she recorded it for 
him. At the end of the activity, 
these cards clearly indicated the 
amount and the various types of 
work done. 

The teacher kept a personal 
record of each child’s progress in 
skills, attitudes, and habits. 

The children’s list of questions 
served as an excellent check at the 
end of the activity. Children able 
to answer and discuss the questions 
showed their knowledge of subject 
matter. 

V. Outcomes. 

A. Interest in Indians as primi- 

tive people of America. 

B. Clear picture of America as 

first white settlers found it. 

C. Knowledge of various phases 

of Indian life. 

D. Appreciation of the compara- 

tive ease of life to-day in contrast 

to that led by the Indians. 

E. Appreciation of Indian art and 

music. 

F. Appreciation of what the In- 

dians gave to us. 

G. Increased ability in spontane- 

ous self-expression and interchange 

of ideas. 

H. Knowledge of certain facts 

of natural science. 

I. Increased ability to express cre- 

ative ideas in art, poetry, story, 

rhythm, and music. 

J. Increased reading ability. 

K. Skill in using art tools. 

L. Increased skill in planning, 

problem-solving, and decision. 

M. Training in group adjustment, 

responsibility, leadership, courtesy, 
(Continued on page 64) 
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To every youngster is due the gift of free- 
dom from the cramping slowness of his own 
handwriting. 

To every teacher, too, is due the greater 
interest that Corona, for instance, will stimu- 
late in pupils—and the far neater work. 

And try it yourself. Borrow a Corona for 
a week from your dealer. Ask him about the 


easy-payment plan. 





ABOUT CORONA 


All Coronas are portable —but not all portables are Coronas, There are Corona models 
from $24.50 to $60. The longest experience in making portable typewriters is back of 
every one. Interesting booklets sent free on request—or ask your dealer for them. 


THE FIRST 
PORTABLE 
TYPEWRITER 


C SmitH & CORONA Typewriters INC SYRACUSE NEW YORK 
LC SMITH STANDARD TYPEWRITER @ CORONA PORTABLE @ VIVID DUPLICATOR @ CORONA ADDING MACHINE 
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An Indian Activity 


(Continued from page 63) 


consideration of rights of 
sharing, and sense of time value, 
N. Growth in independence jy 
action and thought. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Stories for the pupils— 

Brooks, D.: Stories of the Red Chil. 
dren (Educational Pub. Co.), 

Coleman, B.-B.; and others: “How 
Clay Dishes Were First Made” 
“How a Bear Saved a Little Re 
Baby,” and “Indian’s Eye Train. 
ing,” in Pathway to Reading, Book 
III (Silver Burdett). 

Deming, T. O.: Many Snows Ago 
(Stokes). 

Fassett, J. H.; and Norton, C, H; 
“How the Tail of the Fox Became 
White,” and “How Fire First Cam 
to the Indians,” in Beacon Method 
of Reading, Book III (Ginn). 

Fox, F. C.: Indian Primer (Ameri- 
can Book). 

Freeman, F. N.; and others: “In- 
dian Pottery,” in Child Story 
Reader, Book III (Lyons & Carna- 
han). 

Gifford, J. C.; and Payne, E. G: 
Red Feather’s Adventures (Lyons 
& Carnahan). 

June, C. S.: Fifty Indian Legends 
(Whitman). 

La Rue, M. S.: Litéle Indians (Mac- 
millan). 

Lewis, W. D.; and Rowland, A. L: 
“Legend of the Humming Bird,’ 
in Wonder World (Winston). 

Maguire, E. M.: Two Little Indiam 
(Flanagan). 

Morcomb, M. E.: 
(Lyons & Carnahan). 

Perkins, L.: The Indian Twin 
(Houghton Mifflin). 

Stone, C. R.: “Wild Hare and 
Little White Cloud” and “The In- 
dian Home,” in Silent Reading, 
Third Reader (Houghton Mifflin). 
Wilson, G. L.: Myths of the Red 
Children (Ginn). 

Music and verse— 

Foresman, R.: “Indian Lullaby,” ia 
Second Book of Songs (American 
Book). 

“The Little Papoose,” in Fini 

Book of Songs (American Book). 

“Indian Lullaby,” in The Golden 
Book of Favorite Songs (Hall & 
McCreary). 

McConathy, O.; and others: “In- 
dian Echo Song” and “Papoose,” ia 
The Music Hour, First Boos 
(Silver Burdett). 

Parker, H.; and others: “Wah-wab- 
tay-see,” in Progressive Music & 
ries, Book I (Silver Burdett). 

References for the teacher-— 

Boas, F.; and others: Amthropolog) 
in North America (Stechert). 

Bonser, F. G.; and Mossman, L. C: 
Industrial Arts for Elementer) 
Schools (Macmillan). 

Farrand, L.: Basis of American Hi- 
tory (Harper). 

Radin, P.: The Story of the Amet- 
ican Indian (Liveright). 
Salomon, J. H.: Book of India 
Crafts and Indian Lore (Harpet)- 
Wynne, Annette: “Indian Childreo 

and “Chairs,” from The 
Flute, compiled by Alice 1 
Hubbard and Adeline 

(John Day). 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


Diagnostic Tests in Arithmetic 


(Continued from page 43) 


3. 5 hrs. 15 min.—s5 =? 
3 yds. 6 in.—2=? 

4, Find the quotient when 814 is 
divided by 7. Check. 

§. Divide 226 by 3; then write on 
your paper the statement that is 
true: There is a remainder. There 
js no remainder. 


6. Write in figures and divide— | 


four hundred twenty-seven dol- 
lars by seven. 
Label each part of this example. 
7. Divide— 
6) 320 
79) 80762 
8. The remainder is 3, the quo- 
tient is 6, and the divisor is 7, What 
is the dividend? 


10)1020  23)3772 


9. Work by the short-division 
form— 
316 divided by 11 
10. Work by the long-division 
form— 


918,700 divided by 801 
11. The sign which tells us to di- 
vide is It is read 
The names of the terms in a division 
example are the ; , and 
There may be also a 
There are two forms for 
the working of division examples: 











the - _. division form, and the 
_........ division form. To check an 
example in division, we _____.. The 
dividend is __..... The divisor is 
hited The quotient is 
The remainder is _.__.__. 
12. Solve— 
%-% Yh KK 
1%+3 8-2, 


13. Find one ninth of 27. 
How much is one of the four 
equal parts of 840? 
14. The P. T. A. of our school gave 
a sleigh-ride party for the children. 
There were 270 children, and each 








sleigh carried 10. How many sleighs | 


were needed? To work this example 
we: divide, add, subtract, multiply. 


(Draw a line under the word which ' 


tells you what to do.) 


Key to Tests 


Multiplication— 
1. 21, 0, 4, 6, 0 
2. 99, 2032, 53,064, 350, 6288 
3. 9369, $30.56, 59,160, 
664,200 
4. a) 13,584 
b) 849, multiplicand; 16, mul- 
tiplier; 13,584, product 
5. 6,885,676 
6. 35,461,461 
7. 3 hrs. 45 min. 
22 qts. 1 pt. 
8. 518,076 
9. XX; times; multiplier; product; 
multiplicand; divide the product by 
either the multiplier or the multipli- 
cand 
10. 205.8, 73.71, .028, .324 
11. M4, 3%, %o, 24% 
12. 126, 9774, 1%, 16% 
13. $3.75, multiply 
14. $36 
15. 75; he should divide the prod- 
uct by the multiplicand to find the 


multiplier. 
Division— 
de Fa oo Oe 
2. 73, 127%, 47, 4394, 94% 
3. 1 hr. 3 min., 1 yd. 21 in. 
4. 116% 
5. 7544; there is a remainder 
6. Divisor, 7; dividend, $427; 


quotient, $61. 
7. $314, 102, 164, 1022244, 
8. 45 
9. 28%, 

10. 114675445, 

11. ++; divided by; divisor, divi- 
dend, quotient; remainder; long, 
short; multiply the quotient by the 
divisor, adding the remainder, if any; 
the number to be divided; the num- 
ber by which the dividend is divided; 
the number resulting from finding 
how many times the divisor is con- 
tained in the dividend; the undivided 
part 

12; 2; 54, 6, 3% 3, %o 

13. 3, 210 

14. 27, divide 





A Pueblo Indian Project 


(Continued from page 31) 


second story, and were somewhat ir- 
regularly placed. This irregularity 
in actual pueblos was because of the 
custom of building as needed, and 
adding rooms as the requirements of 
the community increased. 

The second and third stories were 
built in terraces, each one recessed 
a step from the one below. This af- 
forded playgrounds and a courtyard, 
which, inclosed by a low stone wall, 

ame an outdoor workroom for 
Weaving, grinding corn, and so on. 

Ladders (loose so they might be 

wn up in time of attack) as well 
as doors and windows gave access to 

rooms of these upper stories. The 
kiva, or ceremonial room, had only 
One opening, a hole in the top 
through which a ladder was let down. 

Roof beams for the various rooms 
Were made of lollipop sticks and 
Wooden meat skewers. They ex- 


tended a half inch beyond the roof 


edge, and were plastered over with 
stucco, to hold them in place. 


(The 





children, of course, had learned that 
the Indians made these roofs of 
beams, willows, and mud.) 

The stucco plaster was made of 
one cup of salt, one cup of flour, and 
enough water to make a thick paste. 
Coloring matter in the form of dry 
wall-tint powder was added, being 
carefully tested to get the right red- 
brown color effect. 

At the base of the mesa, on the 
sandy floor of the desert (sand table) 
a group planted yucca (the tufts of 
spearlike leaves in the picture) and 
a small variety of cactus. Corrals for 
the sheep, goats and burros were 
made from burnt matches wired to- 
gether in zigzag fashion. Rocks 
were strewn about. A_ winding 
stream of tinsel ribbon widened to a 
lake (mirror), from which the 
cornfields, peach orchards, and 
vegetable gardens were irrigated. 

The entire project was a delight to 
the children and a matter of pride to 
the entire school. 
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Go os you please - Stopover as you choose! 


Glance at this Round the World itinerary! Fancy yourself em- 


| barking aboard a gay, luxurious President Liner, bound for all 
_ these fascinating ports. There’s fabled Bombay, your gateway to 
_ all India—one of many places where you'll want to make side- 








trips ... toAgraand the Taj Mahal, exquisite tomb of the beautiful 
wife that Shah Jehan adored ... to old Delhi, with its memories 
of Mogulsplendor, its glittering pageant of strangely garbed races. 
And you'll wanttoroamthrough the quaint bazaars... find curious 
native handiwork, find the ring or bracelet you’ve longed for. 


President Liners enable you to do this, to plan your own trip 


| exactly as you want it. For you may stopover in any or all of the 


14 countries these liners touch. When you’re ready to go on, 
take the next or a later President Liner and continue your thrill- 


| ing voyage Round the World. Your ticket allows you two full 


years, but you may circle the globe in no more than 104 days 
(85 days if you cross America by train). Sailings are regular and 
frequent from New York and the Pacific Coast. 

President Liners are big smooth-riding liners, peopled with 
interesting travelers from far corners of the earth. Your state- 
room will be outside (every one is)...with real beds. Public rooms 
are ample, decks spacious . .. and every President Liner has an 
outdoor swimming pool. 

Get all details from your own travel agent, or from any of our 
offices (New York, Chicago, Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
andother principal cities). Ask also about shorter President Liner 
cruises .. . between New York, Havana, Panama and California 
(and the reverse) and to the Orient, via Hawaii and the Sunshine 
Route or from Seattle via the Short Route. 


DOLLAR 


NEW YORK 
HAVANA 
CRISTOBAL 
BALBOA 
LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 
HONOLULU 
YOKOHAMA 
KOBE 
SHANGHAI 
HONG KONG 
MANILA. 
SINGAPORE 
PENANG 
COLOMBO 
BOMBAY 
SUEZ 
PORT SAID 
ALEXANDRIA 
NAPLES 

GENOA 
MARSEILLES 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


“That Important Point Family” 


(Continued from page 52) 


splendid teamwork. [I don’t think 
well deserve that fine compliment 
yery long, if we begin to talk and 
think about each other the way 
you've been talking and thinking 
about Period!” 

“Well, I don’t care,” began Semi- 
ie ee - 

Colon interrupted with, “Oh, 
come now, you don’t want to be a 
grouch. Suppose Period does have a 
few more chances to make himself 
useful than some of the rest of us. 
That doesn’t concern us in the least, 
according to my way of thinking. 

“Each of us Punctuation Points has 
his own particular job to hold down 
—something that no one else can 
possibly do. It’s our business to be 
ready when needed and not to bother 
about what the others are or aren’t 
doing. 

“Now you all appear in public a 
good deal oftener than I do, but I’m 
not complaining, for when I am 
needed, not one of you could do it as 
well as I. Did you ever notice me 
after the ‘Gentiemen’ or “Dear Sir’ 
of a business letter? Don’t you 
think, Semi, that it was rather fool- 
ish for you to try to get into Dick’s 
letter last evening in places where 
Period belonged? You know per- 
fectly well that your place is never 
at the end of a sentence, as his is.” 

Colon had a calm, rather dignified 
way of speaking that usually had a 
good effect on his more impulsive 
twin. Semicolon didn’t say any- 
thing for a few minutes, but he 
looked as if he were beginning to 
fel more than a little ashamed of 
himself. 

The others all nodded hearty ap- 
proval of Colon’s remarks, and Ex- 
camation Point burst out with, 
“You're right, Colon! For my part, 
I get the biggest kind of thrill from 
having my own special work to do, 
and being all ready to pop in just 
when I’m needed. I have to be wide- 
awake all the time so that I won't 











miss my chance, and I'll tell you I 
don’t have much time to think about 
what the rest of you are doing!” 

By this time it was plain that 
Semicolon was heartily sorry for his 
fit of ill-humor and—yes, we shall 
have to call it by its right name— 
envy. 

“I apologize,” he cried. “I’ve 
been a regular growler, and the poor- 
est kind of sport. Just forget it all, 
won't you. I guess I got a bit jeal- 
ous of Period, watching him play 
traffic officer with all those ‘stop’ 
signals of his.” 

“Oh, but don’t you see?” said 
little Comma. “That’s his work, 
and he has to do it. I’m sure he 
doesn’t mean to give himself airs.” 

“No, of course not,” returned 
Semicolon heartily. “Period is all 
right; the best ever. Here he is in 
person, I do believe.” 

Just then there was a sound of 
quick steps outside the door, and the 
next moment in bounced Period 
himself. 

“Hello, everybody!” he cried. 
“Get ready for a grand and glorious 
time! Dick is going with his father 
and mother to Mount Baldy for the 
week end, and his mother says he'll 
have to do his written work for 
Monday up there; so we're all going 
along. He says he’il write about the 
trip, and Exclamation Point will 
have to do extra work, for it’s sure 
to be full of thrills. Miss Baldwin 
has been telling the class about 
Semicolon; so Dick says he’s going 
to use him if he has to drag him in 
by the heels! Hustle, all of you! 
It’s almost time to start.” 

Then with a good-natured grin he 
added, “I hope Dick keeps you 
all busy, and gives me a chance to 
rest and enjoy the scenery. We're 
sure to have a good time, so come 
on,” and slipping one arm through 
Semicolon’s and the other through 
Colon’s he led the Point family to 
the waiting automobile. 





Adventures in Friendliness 
(Continued from page 58) 


“At first that seemed like a hope- 
kss situation, but, as I ‘prayed,’ the 
idea came of asking him to propose 
aseries of community meetings as a 
memorial to all the past pupils and 
taachers of Cameron Mills School. 
fever an idea was inspired that must 
have been, because ever since that 
time Mr. Kim has been co-operation 
itself)” 

Apropos of Reta’s story, Irma 
wked, “Remember how Helen and I 
wed to fuss and quarrel with each 
Other at normal school? I have 

since that it was all because 
We wanted to secure each other’s at- 
tention, and used an undesirable way 
of doing so. Do you suppose humans 
vill ever develop a technique of 
friendship that will avoid such a 
vaste of emotional energy? If we do, 
many more true friendships will 
80w out of school days.” 

At supper that night we offered 
"gestions on a possible technique 
f friendship. 











Helen’s contribution was to the 
effect that, “If you think a person 
isn’t acting friendly toward you or 
doesn’t want to be friendly with you, 
try making a personal investigation 
of yourself.” 

Uncle Con suggested, “Beware of 
anything that puts you in the supe- 
rior person’s place.” Then with a 
twinkle in his eye he added, “Your 
parents and teachers may love you 
for your successes because they feel 
directly responsible for them, but 
other people are more likely to love 
you for your recognition of their 
successes.” 

Reta offered, “Consider that 
friendliness is the opposite of selfish- 
ness and therefore the better life 
aim.” Aunt Harriet quoted, “ “Don’t 
forget that there is always one fact 
more in every man’s case about 
which we know nothing.’” 

At that point Irma begged us to 
stop, saying she couldn’t assimilate 

(Continued on page 68) 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


Adventures in Friendliness 
(Continued from page 67) 


more of such a rich philosophy, let 
alone disseminate it in her classroom. 

After the evening meal we re- 
turned to the mill pond, where a 
community sing around a bonfire 
had been planned for us. 

Reta apparently hadn’t had any- 
thing to do with it, but Uncle Con 
remarked that the boys who were 
so proud of having the fire “just so” 
had been suggested by Reta as fire- 
makers, because they had recently 
been the cause of undesirable mis- 
chief at a similar gathering; that 
Reta had especially drilled the school 
children who did the simple but at- 
tractive folk dances in the firelight, 
because they used to indulge in an 
excessive amount of boisterous 
romping; and she had asked the 
larger girls to serve the cider because 
they couldn’t do the folk dances to 
their own or anyone else’s satisfac- 
tion. 

When we expressed our apprecia- 
tion of the occasion and several of 
the guests said, “Gatherings always 
seem to be a success when Reta is 
around,” we realized that friendli- 
ness was her life aim. 





Next morning at the Community 
Sunday School, where Reta taught a 
class, we saw another phase of her 
friendliness in her recognition of the 
spiritual values of each personality. 
It caused me to speak of my appar- 
ent lack of sufficient energy to teach 
a Sunday school class after spending 
all week in the classroom. To this 
Reta confessed that she had felt the 
same way until awakened to the fact 
that she was selfishly afraid of “be- 
ing tied up,” and that in refusing to 
be conscious of this fact she had 
wasted enough energy to teach a 
class, 

“And,” continued Reta, “a young 
woman at Milton who was always 
too tired to go to a party or a show, 
because she used so much energy in 
self-appreciation of ‘how hard I 
work,’ was partly the cause of my 
awakening.” 

After church Joe announced that 
when dinner was eaten we had to 
start back to Homeville, and almost 
immediately we were saying our re- 
gretful farewells. As we drove 
away, Uncle Con called, “Come 


° ’ 
again soon.” 





A Contract Unit on Fishing 


(Continued from page 42) 


2. Write three good questions that 
you can answer by studying the 
graphs. 

Contract A; value, variable— 

Before you begin this contract, 
you should have finished satisfac- 
torily all the work above. You may 
select as many of the following jobs 
as you wish. 

1. Imagine you are a fish. Write 
an account of your life from the 
time you were small until you were 
marketed. (4 per cent) 

2. Collect labels from cans of 
fish, and pictures of fish and fishing 
villages. (2 per cent) 

3. Read about cormorant fishing 
in Japan. Write a report or tell 
about it in class. (3 per cent) 

4. Suppose you are a member of a 


whaling expedition leaving New 
Bedford in the middle 1800’s. Write 
a diary of your trip. (5 per cent) 


§. Make and exhibit boats and 
fishing tackle. 

6. Form a group to work out a 
sand-table project of a fishing village. 

7. Imagine you are a Norwegian 
lad on a trip to the Lofoten Islands. 
Tell of your experiences. 

8. Perhaps you can suggest some- 
thing you would like to do for Con- 
tract A. First tell your teacher 
about it and get her approval. 

9. Read and report upon sea sto- 
ries, as Two Years before the Mast 
and The Last of the Vikings. 


SECOND Day—SnHort PERIOD 


The pupils should have covered at 
least the first four or five questions 
in Contract C. The short period 
will be a check-up, to ascertain any 
difficulties and problems the pupils 
have found. For example, discus- 
sion may center around question 2, 
which asks why fishing is important 
in the areas mentioned in the answer 








to question 1. The following reasons 
might be given. 

1. The land is rough and rocky, 
with thin soil. 

2. The growing season is short 
and cool. 

3. Fiords provide excellent har- 
bors. 

4. The waters are 
cold. 

Now, in class period, the why of 
each of these reasons is discussed. 

1. The land is rough and rocky 
and the soil thin because as the gla- 
ciers pushed along over the land they 
took off the soil cover. 

2. The cool fogs and cloudy skies 
shut out the sunshine; the sun’s rays, 
too, are slanting, or oblique, and 
therefore not so warming. 

3. The fiords are valleys which 
the sea has flooded, because the land 
is gradually sinking. 

4. The waters are shallow because 
of the continental shelf. This is an 
advantage, because it makes air, 
light, and pressure conditions favor- 
able for fish and their plant food. 

Ideas are built up and reasoned 
through. To vary the class period 
from a mere repetition of contract 
questions, form some “pivotal” ques- 
tions, which may be solved using 
information bearing upon the con- 
tract questions. For example: Nor- 
wegian fishermen in some cases go 
out as individuals, whereas off New- 
foundland, large fishing companies 
with expensive equipment, motor 
boats, and large crews are to be 


found. Explain these differences. 


REMAINDER OF THE ACTIVITY 


The third day is an all-work period 
on the contract. On the fourth day 
the pupils have a short class period 
in which to take up problems that 

(Continued on page 69) 
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A Contract Unit on Fishing 
(Continued from page 68) 


need further elaboration. The fifth 
day is again a long period. Begin- 
\ ning with the second week, the work 


GOOD ATTENDANCE ISN'T LUCK! YoU CAN 
HELP PREVENT ABSENCES BY SAFEGUARD- 
(NG HEALTH-WITH A CLEAN HANDS CONTEST 


HELLO, RUTH. IT'S NICE TO 8E BACK AT 
SCHOOL AGAIN AND SEE ALL THE CHILDREN 











No complete bibliography is at- 
tempted, but three books that will 
give the teacher subject matter are 
listed below. 

Newbigan, M. I: Man and His 

Conquest of Nature (Macmillan). 
Smith, J. R.: Industrial and Com- 

mercial Geography, pages 351-370 

(Holt). 

North America, Chapters III 
and XXXVII (Harcourt). 










MY LAST CLASS FELL DOWN SO 


YES. (HOPE I'LL BE LUCKY THIS TERM. 
BADLY IN ATTENDANCE 


REALLY ? WELL THAT'S GOING TO 
BE MY VERY FIRST PROJECT 








eeds according to the schedule 
established. It is well to state about 
how many probiems should be com- 
pleted for the next check-up period 
on Contract C. Those who work 
faster may start on the following 
contracts. It is possible to use part 
of the opening-exercise period for 
the stories on which the children are 
reporting. The oral reading, oral 
composition, and dramatics periods 
also provide a time and place for 
some of the activities. 





/ 





CONCLUSION 


The author is aware that direction 
for the small-school program is of 
vital import. Short recitations in 
twenty or more classes daily, factual 
and formal execution of subject mat- 
ter, hearing recitations, and asking 
leading questions are still the rou- 
tine in many schoolrooms. 

To reduce some of these conditions 
by the methods of staggering the 
schedule and alternating subjects for 











OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 





ONE MONTH LATER 


| NEVER THOUGHT IT POSSIBLE 
TO HAVE SUCH HIGH ATTENDANCE ! 
AND NO MORE TROUBLE ABOUT 
CLEAN HANDS 


Texts used will, of course, vary. 
\- The subject matter here presented 
follows that of a syllabus, and should 
be checked against your text. A 
q possible shifting in the order of ques- 
: tions will still make the contract al- 








LWISH EVERY TEACHER WOULD 
TRY THE CLEAN HANDS CONTEST. 
IT'S FUN FOR THE CHILDREN, TOO 














most directly usable. The final | odd and even years is successful in 
oO check-up can be in the nature of an some places. This, however, calls for 

objective test composed of the usual | administrative sanction. Therefore 
3, ; : 

type of questions. Essay problems | such a plan as that suggested in the 
co) will show how well the pupil can | above contract unit may prove im- 
el organize and express his thoughts. mediately useful to the rural teacher. 
a. 





A Lesson on Fire Prevention 
| (Continued from page 43) 












































4. The Work of the Fire De- 6. Give the fire alarm as soon as 
ST partment. you know that a building is on fire. 
§. Modern Safety Devices for 7. It is dangerous to smoke when 
—— Fire Prevention. working about an open gasoline tank An d 
— D. Make posters relating to fire- | or can. casy roa to 
safety habits. 8. There is no danger in allowing 
| E. Make booklets listing and illus- | children to play with a box of safety ETT 
trating all fire-safety habits. matches. 
F. Demonstrate fire-safety meas- 9. If oil is on fire, pour water 
ures such as the fire drill, rolling on it to extinguish the fire. 
to smother flames, crawling to 10. Matches should be kept in (S" started right this term! Lay _ keep colds away — attendance high! 
57 safety in a burning building, giv- | covered fireproof containers. your plans now to help avert _—. .. Divide your class into sections. 
ing artificial respiration, etc. II. Complete each sentence by add- the cause of attendance-ruining ab- = Appoint leaders to make a daily re- 
— G. Determine the percentage of | ing the correct word from the list. sences...colds and other illnesses _ port. Instruct pupils to wash often 
= fires started by each of the differ- 1. Most fires are caused by —..... that often start in the classtoom. — always before meals —with health- 
== ent causes. + aol 2. Gasoline, naphtha, and benzine Here books, pencils, papers and _ protecting, germ-removing Lifebuoy 
=== x Prepare graphs of 9, TN are the names of some fluids which other objects are used in common. _— Soap. They'll like Lifebuoy’s bright 
== oe miwe ~ eon a ne ager ‘ And therearegermsonalmostevery- _coral-pink color, its rich clean- 
== T Rea d ial Aes saeays a auld ie Due Gnillinls pig sano mgncnes, 0 thing we touch. The Life Extension smelling lather. Then list names of 
— Siiaa widatlag a6 ine poomentee. < fi ches to eens allio Institute lists 27 germ diseaseshands _ high scorers on blackboard Honor 
on eal J. Make a study of the fire extin- | of materials. may spread. Roll - + . What a wonderful incen- 
so males guisher and other scientific inven- §. The freshest air in a burning Cleaner Hands is your most effec- _ tive to keep hands clean! What a 
ame of tions and discoveries which aid ma- | building is near the __._. of _ the tive weapon in the fight for better _ pleasant way to reduce the chances 
appear terially in the prevention and con- | room. class health. Hundreds of thousands _—_f illness—raise the standard of class 
|. .etc). s of fires. “eee 6. You are a selfish and disloyal of teachers have found the best way __ efficiency. 
ly for . Learn to spell a ificult | _... if you knowingly disobey to teach Cleaner Hands is the Clean . 
eis words which you find in your | safety laws and regulations. Hands Contest. This plan wins over Keep ° ne lexions 
just en study of fire prevention. 7. The rules of the fire drill are: the most stubborn soap-shirkers. It radiant 
Chis Kit TEsts ¢) Absolute nearer makes play of keeping clean. Chil- You'll find Lifebuoy a wonderful 
g tin of 6) No pushing or _____. dren enjoy it immensely. There’s all lexi d 
ther you I. Write T after the sentence if it is 7 we to the front. oe y- complexion soap, too. It deep- 
he fun and f 
are free, true. Write F if it is false. d) Watch the... the fun end sivalty of & game. cleanses clogged pores, renews the 
1, Gasoline and benzine are apt to | fireproof safety explosive A big help to you fresh, yours tadiance of a healthy 
4 explode even if they are some dis- | top silence crowding ; , skin. Use Lifebuoy regularly for face, 
tance from the fire. bottom citizen _—_eyes So start off the term with flying hands, shampoo and bath. Deodor- 
a 2. Ashes should be stored in | carelessness teacher fire colors— under the banner ofaClean _izes pores—keeps you safe from [% 
| Win: roam vee F ony Rie we Tinie Hands Contest. See how it helps “B.O.” Try Lifebuoy! ¥ 
arte. . if your clothing catches fire, 
e261} you should run out of the house at | I.1.T 47 7.7T 10.7 
=| Femenires| it: | LIFEBUOY 
4. Always be sure that you have 3. F Ge. . ROE 
| completely extinguished your camp | II. 1. carelessness 6. citizen 
| oe eeere leaving os - —- 7. Hy pana HEALTH SOAP 
— ere 1s nO danger in pouring . Safety crowding 
y's | ssere on a fire to make it burn 4. fireproof c) Eyes Removes Germs ~ Protects Health 
Be er, 5. bottom d) teacher 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


Reading Experiences for the Child 
Who Learns Slowly—II 


(Continued from page 25) 


STorRIEs 


Co-operative stories, some of which 
are given below, were compiled and 
written on the blackboard. 

Group I (just beginning to read) — 

We went to a big store. 

We went to see the toys. 

Toys! Toys! Toys! 

We saw big: toys. 

We saw little toys. 

Big toys! Little toys! 


Big toys! Little toys! 
We saw dolls, autos, trains. 


Big dolls! Little dolls! 
Big boats! Little boats! 
Big trains! Little trains! 


Drums! Drums! Drums! 
Big drums, little drums. 
We saw red drums. 

We saw yellow drums. 


John played on a drum. 


See our toys. 
w We have dolls, trains, autos. 
“Toys, toys, toys. 
e made the toys. 
e made dolls, trains, autos. 


p II (has primer vocabulary )— 
We went downtown. 
We walked down Main Street. 
We walked in two's. 
We saw the sign “Main Street.” 
We saw the traffic cop. 
We saw the green light. 
We saw the red light. 
We walked to the right. 


The clerk showed us a big doll with 
a blue dress. 

The doll cried, “mama, mama.” 

The doll went to sleep. 

The clerk showed us a red train. 

The train ran on a track. 

It went around and around the track. 

Mike is making a train to go round 
and round. 


John played on a drum. 

We liked the drums. 

Peter has a drum. 

He will bring his drum to school. 

Peter will play on his drum and we 
will march. 


(This story followed an informal 
dramatization by the children.) 


We played toy store. 

John was the clerk. 

Mary and Peter went to the store. 

John said, “Do you want to see my 
toys?” 

Mary said, “Show me a doll, please.” 

Peter said, “Show me a train, please.” 


READING 
The words 2nd phrases from these 


stories were listed on charts and 
were used for reference when the 
signs were made for the store. The 
stories were printed on wrapping 
paper and out of them charts were 
made, one for each group. The 
song, “Toyland,” was also copied for 
the chart. To hold the sheets, we 
drove a three-inch nail through the 
center and either end of a strip of 
basswood. It was hung up by a 
cord. As each sheet was ready, the 
top of it was folded and pressed over 
the nail points. A cork pushed on 
each nail point held the sheets in 
place, Selections were made by the 
children from their fresco paintings 
to illustrate the chart: the class walk- 
ing to the store, the clerk with the 
trains, the doll counter, the red auto, 





the drum that John played. The 
illustrations were all appropriately 
labeled with a short phrase or sen- 
tence. 

The stories, after being somewhat 
changed to improve and test vocab- 
ulary mastery, were stenciled for in- 
dividual reading books, The class 
had the great joy of self-created 
reading books, out of which they 
read understandingly and whole- 
heartedly. The older children, who 
made up Group II, had sufficient 
reading vocabulary to enjoy the sup- 
plementary reader, Toy Town, by 
E. A. McDonald. 

The following are samples of work 
that was designed to test word rec- 
ognition and meanings: 

Drawing pictures— 

Draw a red drum. 

Draw a yellow drum. 

Draw a blue auto. 

Draw a green auto. 


Draw the toy which says “boom, 
boom.” 

Draw the toy which says “mama.” 

Draw the toy which says “choo, 
choo.” 

Making picture squares— 

Names of four or eight toys are 
written on the blackboard and num- 
bered: 1, doll; 2, auto; 3, train; and 
so on. The child folds a piece of 
paper into four or eight squares, 
numbers each square, and draws the 
object on it. 

Completing sentences (phrases are 
in envelopes )— 

We saw big toys—and little toys. 

The doll cried,—“mama.” 

The train ran—around 
around, 

We went to see—the toys. 

We will walk—in two's. 


and 


OuTCOMES 


The activity described indicates 
how a very accessible experience like 
a trip to a toyshop can carry a slow- 
learning group well on its way in 
reading attainments. The individual 
children in this group each showed 
in some measure a desire to read, in- 
creased vocabulary, increased com- 
prehension, and the beginning of 
right reading habits. The results 
were not limited to reading, but 
carried over into handwork, English, 
number work, and the development 
of personality and social traits, In 
short, all of the general goals for the 
education of the slow-learning child 
had been furthered in some degree in 
each individual child. 
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FREE 


TO TEACHERS! 





L if | 
BYRD EXPEDITION MATERIAL 


FOR CLASSROOM WORK 


aceon is now being made 
amid the snow and ice of the 
Antarctic! The adventures of Ad- 
miral Byrd and his men are being 
followed with the keenest interest in 
schools throughout America. And 
because of the educational value of 
this great venture, teachers are offered 
the following material, free— for use 
in classroom activities: 


(1) A copy of an etching of Admiral Byrd 
(illustrated above)—by Walter Tittle, 
internationally known artist. (Pupils 
also may obtain a copy by sending one 
Grape-Nuts package top to “Grape- 
Nuts,” Battle Creek, Michigan.) 


(2) A copy of “History in the Making” — 
which gives helpful suggestions for 
classroom activities. 


(3) A rotogravure newspaper containing 
pictures, and much detailed informa- 
tion about the expedition. 


(4) An outline map of Antarctica, on spe- 
cial paper, which pupils can color with 
water colors or crayons. 


(5) A poster for school bulletin boards, 
telling about the Byrd Expedition. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


HEAR ADMIRAL BYRD 
broadcast from Little Amer- 
ica! Every Wednesday at 10 
P. M. (E.S. T.) Columbia 
Network. SPONSORED 
BY GRAPE-NUTS — AMERICA’S 
FAVORITE BREAKFAST FOOD. 


INS.—10-34 


Grape-Nuts, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. : 


Please send me free Byrd Expedition 
‘ Material for use in classroom work. 


Name 











Address 








City 


State 
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(This offer expires December 31, 1934) 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


First-Grade 
Arithmetic—I 
(Continued from page 20) 


For number recognition the. large 
number cards already mentioned may 
be used in games and for rapid drill. 
In grouping, use the sticks or pegs. 
Most of the children will make 
groups of 2, 3, and 4 without help, 
but those whose sense of number is 
dormant will not be able to group 
even 2. They require considerable 
practice of this type. It is time 
well spent. Such children are not 
able to visualize number; to them 
the name and the arbitrary sign mean 
nothing, and it is only by developing 
a number sense through visualization 
that they can make any headway. 


LEARNING TO WRITE NUMBERS 


When shall we begin writing num- 
bers? The fourth week is quite early 
enough. By that time the children 
know how to pass to the blackboard, 
how to hold the chalk, and have 
made some advance in writing. They 
have had some training in writing on 
paper. However, both at the black- 
board and on paper they have writ- 
ten across. Numbers should now be 
written in vertical rows. 

You have discovered long before 
the fourth week the vast difference in 
manual dexterity among your pupils. 
Some of them can write their names 
legibly from a copy, while others can 
only make random marks, and in 


between are all grades of ability or | 


disability. 
The children will enjoy this lit- 


tle rhyme: 


“1 is a flagpole, tall and white. 
2 is a duck with feathers bright. 
3 is a crawly, wriggly worm. 
4 is a chair turned upside down.” 
For our first lesson in writing 


| numbers, let us take the “duck.” 


The teacher writes 2 in each space on 
the blackboard, using the print 
form. The children trace the copy 
repeatedly, always beginning with 
the “head.” Some of the children 
already know how, and others learn 
the form at once. Let these pass to 
their seats, and fill their places with 
those who are waiting their turn. 
Continue until everybody has had a 
turn, Do not as yet attempt writ- 
ing in rows, We are concentrating 
on form. 

What are the children doing who 
are at their seats? A few of the best 
writers may be called back to the 
blackboard to help the weakest, al- 
ways, however, closely watched by 
the teacher, lest they give wrong in- 


| struction. 


Others may attempt “air writ- 
ing.” The teacher writes a large 2 
on the blackboard and the children 


attempt to write it in the air. Very | 


naturally, interest cannot be kept 
up in this for any length of time. 
So make your writing lesson brief, 
with a good deal of moving back and 
forth from desk to blackboard. 

Do not expect every child to suc- 
ceed in making a legible 2 in this first 
lesson. It will be good policy, how- 
ever, to go on to 3 in the next lesson, 
Muscle control can be developed 
nearly as well on a new number as 
on an old, and the better writers are 

(Continued on page 72) 


ANY highly educated 


men and women are 





illiterates ... financially, Intellectual, 
| keen-minded, broad-visioned, they 
direct large enterprises ... enjoy 
| lucrative professional practices—and 

never capably manage a dollar theyown! 


Are you one of these? Pause, now, 
and think a moment. Ofall the money 
that has come into your hands, how 
much has passed on, and how much 
has remained behind? That’s the test 
of financial intelligence. Grade your- 
| self... but be honest! 
| Now, then. What about that boy of 
'yours—or that girl? Shall they, too, 





grow up to be financial illiterates? 
Shall they reach middle age with not 
the slightest conception of how prop- 
erly to manage the money they earn? 

Join Investors Syndicate in an em- 
phatic “No!” to those questions. A 
widespread concerted expression of 
opinion will induce school officials 


INVESTORS 





Money Management Department, 1410. 








COUPON 
INVESTORS SYNDICATE, Ménneapolis, Minnesota. 


You may add my name to those who want the children of today taught the 
principles of Money Management in the public schools. 
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to add a Money Management course 
to the school curriculum. We are 
sponsoring that movement. Already, 
some states are doing so; others are 
planning to. But many are inactive. 


We appeal to Parent-Teachers’ asso- 
ciations and school boards everywhere. 
What are you doing about this? Will 
you help? We are accumulating much 
valuable material from schools that 
are teaching Money Management. An 
outline of this information will be 
mailed on request. (Address Money 
Management Department, Investors 
Syndicate, Minneapolis, Minnesota.) 


And a word to every reader of this 
message. Your endorsement of this 
important enterprise may help many 
growing boys and girls to secure 
proper education in the control of 
money. Add your signature to the 
rapidly growing roster. Clip and mail 
the coupon below, and put your in- 
fluence behind this timely movement. 


SYNDICATE 


LIVING PROTECTION 
Corn Founded 


1894S -—~D 


Offices in 51 principal cities — Representatives throughout United 
States and Canada, Affiliated Companies: Investors Syndicate Title & 
Guaranty Company, New York — Investors Syndicate, Ltd., Montreal 
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to help their 
other studies 


a Sa ee 


DOUBTLESS you have observed 
that your brightest pupils 
are usually the children whose 
health is best. So modern edu- 
cation gives an important place 
to classroom instruction in 


health. 


To assist you in this work, 
the Home Economics Depart- 
ment of the Kellogg Company 
has prepared material which 
outlines the rules of right liv- 
ing and eating. | 


Kelloge’s Corn Flakes are 
particularly good for children. 
They provide nourishment and 
energy in easily digested form. 
Excellent for the light evening 
meal, which aids restful slum- | 
ber. Just as delicious for break- 
fast, luncheon, or the after- 
school snack. 


Have us send you the Kellogg 
instruction-aids free. Pam- 





phlets of nutrition, special 
diets, every-day cookery. Lec- 
ture demonstrations on health 
and diet, Mail the coupon 
below. 








Home Economics Department, B-10 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Please send me material appropriate 
for teaching foods in 


Grade 








Name 





Address 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


First-Grade Arithmetic—lI 


(Continued from page 71) 


encouraged by having new fields to 
conquer. 

The “crawly, wriggly worm” has 
a most disconcerting fashion of fall- 
irig over on its face, in which posi- 
tion it resembles a print m far more 
than a self-respecting 3. However, 
much tracing and much holding of 
little hands result in some very 
creditable 3’s. 

The 4, 6, 7, and 9 are comparative- 
ly easy. The 5 and 8 are somewhat 
difficult. In making 5, train the 
child to make it without lifting the 
chalk. 

Before giving all of these eight 
lessons in writing numbers on the 
blackboard, some training may be 
given in writing them on_ paper. 
Hand out small pieces of newsprint 
and practice on one number at a 
time. Do not attempt writing the 
numbers in any sort of regularity as 
yet. 

Let your first lesson in writing the 
numbers in regular rows be a black- 
board lesson. 

It is assumed that your blackboard 
is divided by vertical lines into 
spaces of convenient size. Some writ- 
ing systems advise slanting lines to 
encourage the proper slant in writ- 
ing, but slant is something you need 
not trouble about in the first grade. 
It will take care of itself, Have the 
pupil hold his eraser lengthwise at 
the left of his space and move it 
down as he writes his numbers. 
When he reaches 10, have him re- 
move the eraser so that the naught 
may be written in the proper place. 
For the second row he measures also 
with the eraser, but this time it is 
held crosswise so that there may be 
a good space between the rows. 
Work for ten numbers in a row in 
all number writing, whether on 
blackboard or paper. With a good 
bit of erasing, and a good bit of pa- 
tience on the part of pupils and 
teacher, the rows will come out just 
right. 

It will probably be the sixth 
week of school before the children 
have advanced this far. If they 
have not already written on wide- 
ruled paper, they should begin now. 
It would be impracticable to attempt 
writing ten numbers in a row on 
unruled paper. Train them to hold 
their rulers vertically on the left 
side of the paper, thus keeping an 
even margin. When 10 is reached, 
the ruler is moved so that the naught 
may be written in the proper place. 
Then the ruler is moved to the right 
and the second row begun. 

As the numbers are written either 
on blackboard or paper, call on a 
child to name the number, using the 
“1 more” system that he is already 
familiar with. When the bottom of 
a row is reached, the last number 
having been named, the next child 
should say, “Measure.” These may 
seem trifling details, but give them 
a fair trial, and you will be surprised 
at the neatness and accuracy of the 
work accomplished. 

From this time’on, you will be 
able to’ keep most of the class work- 
ing together by having some of the 
children writing at their desks and 





some at the blackboard. Choose two 
or three of the best writers for black- 
board work, and all of the weakest, 
if you have~ sufficient blackboard 
space. The good writers serve as a 
model, and the errors of the weak 
group can be quickly discerned at 
the blackboard and corrected. In 
this weak group are perhaps one or 
two who have not learned to make 
any number. Just keep them prac- 
ticing..on single numbers a while 
longer. 

When most of the children can 
write from 1 to 10 with a fair de- 
gree of skill, take up the numbers 
from 11 to 20. Use the numeral 
frame to show one ten. Explain 
that one “anything” is a unit. To 
make this cléar count several differ- 
ent groups of objects; as, erasers, 
bits of chalk, and a row of beads. 
Call them by their names as they are 
counted; then count them again and 
call them units. Then, using the 
numeral frame, show that ten units 
is 1 ten; 11 is 1 ten and 1 unit; 12 
is 1 ten and 2 units, continuing thus 
to 20, inclusive. 


NuMBER Alms 


This work is not too difficult for 
your class; however, it cannot be 
learned in one or two lessons. It 
should be included in every writing 
lesson. Your aim is that by the end 
of the first school year each child 
shall be able to: 

1. Write any number from dic- 
tation, placing units and tens in cor- 
rect places. 

2. Read any number. 

3. Name the units and tens in any 
number. 

4. Arrange the beads on the nu- 
meral frame to represent a given 
number. 


PRACTICE IN READING 
AND WRITING NUMBERS 


After the children have learned to 
write 21, 31, 41, and similar num- 
bers, you will find that some of them 
have a tendency to write 21 for 12, 
31 for 13, 41 for 14, and soon. Be 
on the watch for such errors and 
similar ones, and when they are de- 
tected say nothing that will draw 
the attention of the class to them, 
but erase them as quickly as possible. 
Frequent lessons in writing numbers 
not in consecutive order is the best 
way to prevent or cure the trouble. 
Since the numbers from 12 to 19, 
inclusive, offer the most difficulty, 
some of them should be included in 
every such lesson. 

Checking is an important part of 
the number writing lesson. In writ- 
ing by 1’s, 2’s, and 5’s the units in 
each row should be checked as soon 
as a row is completed. In writing by 
10’s the tens should be checked. In 
this way the child learns to find his 
own errors. 

Another exercise that is very val- 
uable is counting backwards. Begin 
with ten counters and, using the 
phrase “less 1,” continue back to 1. 
As a written exercise check from the 
bottom. 


In the next article we‘shall take 


up the remaining objectives as listed 
at the beginning of this article. 
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